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In the fascinating field of electronics — it's tomorrow 
that counts. The drawing boards of RCA Victor engi 


neers reflect tomorrow's advances in Defence Electron 


Systems technology 


One example of their work: the integrated electron 


} 


system to be used in Canada’s first supersonic plane 


-~ the Avro Arrow 
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TOMORROW 


DEFENCE ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 


The search for the talent so necessary for work of this 
nature will never end. Perhaps you—or someone you 
know — is an engineer who would like to work with RCA 
Victor —and meet its creative challenges in this stimu- 
lating field. If so, simply contact Dr. J. J. Brown, RCA 


Victor Company, Ltd., 1001 Lenoir Street, Montreal 
Quebec 


23) RCA VICTOR COMPANY, LTD. 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


v Calgary bids for Winter Olympics in Banff 
vy Will arthritics win polio’s $1-million-a-year? 


LOOK FOR MORE SCIENTISTS and doctors 


future Rhodes Scholars 


PRINCESS MARGARET 
B.C.’s island was a big thrill. 


FUTURE OF ROYAL GIFTS 





WHAT MARGARET WILL DO 
WITH GIFTS FROM CANADA 


Answer: She'li probably keep furs, 
jewelry and any garb representative of 
a region (her cowboy hat from Cal- 
gary). Royalty usually sends back keys 
to cities and such souvenirs with a note 
suggesting the givers might want them 
as mementoes. 

The Palace admits ruefully that gifts 
to royalty are a royal headache. They'd 
rather not get any. But for those who 
insist on giving there is a loose proto- 
col. Unless royalty agrees in advance, 
no gift is ever accepted. Animals aren't 
welcome because of U.K. quarantine 
rules (dogs, never!), although Margaret 
got a zebra from South Africa and the 


to show up 
in Canada. Eleven of the awards to 
Oxford (each worth about $2,000) are given each 


among ‘ 
Queen accepted two race horses from 


EVER WONDER what happens to the Russia’s Bulganin and Khruchchev. 


gifts that members of the Royal Family 


year in Canada. Since the start in 1903, most gather on their tours— an island, a What happens to gifts that are ac- 
winners have been potential teachers (26%), aaa oe ome cea aos of cepted? t< 

’ : oe) 8 ’ . peti oint’ Macleans took the ques- 

lawyers (20%), and politicians (12%). The Cana- F P © ques- Answer: Some souvenirs, such as a 


; e > 7 tions to Buckingham Palace: 
dian Association of Rhodes Scholars intends to . 


change that. Speaker of the House of Commons 
Roland Michener heads a committee that will ferret 
out bright science and medical students, persuade 
them to try for the scholarships. Among the 

lures: an extra $500 a year with the scholarship. 


WITH NO CHANCE OF HOSTING A GREY CUP GAME (Toronto and 


writing set and two totems presented 
to Margaret in Canada, stand a chance 
of decorating one of the royal house- 
holds. Margaret gave her zebra to 
Whipsnade Zoo. B and K’s horses are 
now in the royal stables. Many royai 
souvenirs go to charities for sale. The 
Queen's wedding gifts, exhibited 


Will Princess Margaret keep the is 
land given her by B.C. on her recent 
Canadian tour or let it go back to the 
province? 





Michener T ¢ 
: Answer: The gift was one of the thrills 


of her life, according to the Palace 
spokesman. She'll keep it, perhaps build 





Vancouver have a year-in-year-out monopoly), never-say-die Calgary on it; she intends to visit there when ping, oe the rae emai ycor at 
. “r ¥e a 7A - oF a Tee, Nave raisec ousands for charity. 
plans to shoot at a bigger target: the 1964 World Winter Olympics. If you she can. . 


haven’t heard about it yet, it’s because promoters (Calgary MP Art Smith 

is a leader) are quietly lining up provincial and federal support before 
exploding their plans. The site: nearby Banff. The CPR has been approached 
to steam-heat Banff Springs Hotel for winter, 





WHEN THE PLOUFFE FAMILY RETURNS 
home (in French and English, on radio and TV) 
to Canadian networks next month, a notable 
absentee will be sister Cecile (Denise Pelletier). 
For the listening-viewing public she'll die from 
injuries in an accident, but don’t be fooled: it’s 
literary murder. Miss Pelletier asked for $1,000 a 
show this season (she got $500 last year). Les 
Plouffes’ originator, Roger Lemelin, decided it was 


too much. Solution: The Plouffes will mourn her 


Pelletier 


death in the first episode of the new series. 


A MARRIAGE IS IN THE OFFING between two of Canada’s top 
medical do-gooders, the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society 


and the Canadian Polio Foundation 


(CARS) being willing but the groom being shy 


But right now it’s a case of the bride 


Each gets about $1 million 


a year from Canadians. With polio just about licked by Salk vaccine, 
CARS would welcome a merger with the polio people to get more money 


for a Salk-style blitz on arthritis. 


The Polio Foundation won't be rushed. 


“Funds will be used where the need is greatest,” says CPF secretary 
Alex Solomon. The Foundation is also paying suit to the Canadian 
Society for Crippled Children and the Haemophilia Society. 


GOING TO THE GREY CUP GAME, many celebrants are never quite 
sure whose house, which hotel or which city they'll wind up in the 

next day. Now, for a wealthier few, it’s going to be even more complicated: 
they'll wind up right out of the country. One travel agency (Inter-city of 
Montreal) is booking tours to the Grey Cup in Vancouver and carrying 
fans right through to a 13-day sojourn in Hawaii ($360 a person). 


NEW MUSKEG FARMS sewtoundiana grows crops 


ON A FOG-BOUND chunk of land 
near St. John’s, Newfoundland, a hand- 
ful of Premier Joey Smallwood’s farm 
technicians are working out a project 
that could change the size and shape 
and greatly increase the population of 
settled Canada. They're growing pota- 
toes, hay, cabbages, carrots, radishes 
and other vegetables in lush quantity on 
“worthless” muskeg. 

Smallwood’s idea, and his experts’ 
assignment, is to show Newfoundland 
farmers that muskeg can be drained 
and farmed. But the significance of the 
work goes far beyond that. Says Irish 


engineer Vincent Healey, who is boss 
of the project: “If Canada drained and 
farmed all her muskeg she could sup- 
port 250,000,000 people.” There are 
an estimated half million square miles 
of muskeg in the country. 

The secret of growing crops on mus- 
keg is drainage, but the hopeful fact 
is that only the top foot need be 
drained. In 1956 Healey, schooled in 
converting Irish bogs to farming, picked 
“the dirtiest, roughest, boggiest piece 
of ground in Newfoundland,” and turn- 
ed loose wide-track tractors. They rip- 
ped out 2-foot-deep trenches every 50 
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on eeere: 


What will Margaret do with 


she got in other parts of Canada? 


WITH APARTMENT - building 


cliff dwellers an unusual and 


apartments available every day, 


more and more a buyer’s market 


furs, 
jewelry, bric-a-brac and personal wear 


not Montreal 
only catching up to demand in Can one 
ada’s biggest cities but going right past 
it, landlords are offering long-suffering 
unprece- 


to a cheerful waiver on the “No Chil 
dren” rule. Thousands more apartments 


Gifts most difficult to resist: furs and 
gems, says the Palace spokesman. “Jolly 
nice things, even for royal ladies.” 

——-DONALD GORDON 


PIII riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiitiiiiiiii iti tig 


HOUSING OUTLOQK Apartment rents going down 


In this city of tenants (only 


family in five owns its home), 
building is booming and housing is 
showing first signs of easing. “It’s not 


a landlord’s market any more,” says one 


dented assortment of bait to sign a realtor. W. B. Empey of Westmount 
lease. This ranges from two months Realties. “It’s no panic but it may call 
free rent, free carpeting, and free TV for a new scale of rents.” Children are 


welcome almost everywhere. 


Vancouver—One in 50 apartments is 


are going up ssoeangyecmeay ig a send The city’s largest developer, 
spring landlords are expected to be 7 “> iurst of Capital Holdings Ltd., 
offering bigger and gaudier induce sees “a glut ahead,” especially in lux 
ments and lower rents. The situation ' Samer) ‘as ; < 
ury apartments. “It’s simply a matter of 
in Sey ae time when inducements will be offered 
tenants—if it’s not being done now.’ 
Toronto—As many as 3,000 of the 
city’s 56,000 apartments may be vacant Winnipeg—-Alone among big cities, it’s 
this winter. Ia one luxury develop- holding the rent-price linc, but prices 
ment 150 out of 200 apartments have are comparatively low 2-bedroom 
been empty since last spring. In high- apartments are $125 a month in luxury 
rent brackets, the asking price has developments (similar accommodation 
dropped $25 a month. With 35 more would be $275 in Toronto). The city 


it's is adding 700 apartments this year. For 


better apartments there’s a line-up 
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in bogs / Will it lead to food reservoirs in our north? 


feet. Then Healey poured two tons 
cf lime into every acre and began plant- 
ing. 


Grass jumped out of the ground. So 
did field crops. The muskeg was defli- 
cient in some minerals, according to 
Healey, but tremendously fertile. Could 
the vast muskeg of our sub-Arctic be 
drained and farmed? Healey says yes 
Bigger drains would be needed — 30- 
foot-deep canals, perhaps, fed by sup- 
plementary ditches. But even the frost- 
ridden north could be fruitful: “As 
long as the top of the ground thaws 
we can cultivate it.” 


Is it practical? 
Both Newfound- 
land and federal 
governments think 
so. Newfoundland 
will soon start a 
second muskeg 
farm. Ottawa ex- 
perts are now sSit- 
ting in on the ex- 
periment and plan 
a mainland muskeg 
farm. No site has 
been picked. 
FRANKLIN RUSSELL 





Planting for the future. 
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BACKSTAG 


What’s at stake in the commonwealth trade talks 


NOTHING IN OTTAWA has been [ asked a British civil servant Will 








» learn than the physical or our government make it a grievance 
chanical fact ibout the Common that Canada has raised the tariff against 
iith Trade and Economic Confer British woolen textiles 

ence in Montreal this :nonth. It would No he said we hav owed 
Dring to the (Queen I rabeth Hote that. Textile are alwa the f t targe 
om 500 guest not ounting report of protectionism, and if it goes no far 
29 ministers 3 enior official ther we'll accept it and say nothing. But 
ibout the same number of oth rank n n ri i ort happ 
Their’ office ould tak if ri n xX pe < oO 
100 One wing of tl onventior oo 
would be blocked off a irit And in fact something has happened 
i open onty to der r on th neantim to OUSE concern 
dentity arts The Sc re bein print ong Britis! Xpor Neé mena 
d in five colo one for each category ents to Canada’s customs act give new 
from delegate down to messenger. With ind w r power to th nister of na 
mm th security areca Would tak place on revenue to set an arbditrary price 
ill activities of the conference, includ for duty purposes, or n nport eood 
ing most of the entertainment. Cost of ncluding British. One section of the old 
the whole thing was not known rrecis« t ga the minister a somewhat 
y, but correspondent varned that r power, but that section makes ar 
their own expenses would probably 1 xplicit xception of British goods 
least $25 a day he minister could not tamper with the 
All the answers to this kind of que rice of anything that came into Canada 
tion were short and to the point. Longer nder British preference rates. There 
but not so clear are the repli to an no such stipulation in the new section 
other type of question, such a What It can be used again imports no 
the conference about, anyway? ol natter whence the com 
What exactly is it nain objective British delegates will certainly wani 
an explanation of the new law, and 
4 year ago in either London or Ottawa some assurance that it wil! not be used 
you could get brief blunt answers ir likely to restrict a commonwealth trade 
private to these questions, too—answers which, they had been told, it is Cana 
like “Damned if I know” and “None dian policy to encourage. Almost cer 
This attitude has changed. Common tainly they will get such explanation 
wealth officials now say with every ap and assuranc Things like this seldom 
pearance of sincerity that the confer get into the communique of 2 common 


nce will be a busy and a useful one wealth meeting, but they are what is 


although their picture of it is somewhat by that well-worn phrase, a full and 

different from the one presented to frank exchange of views 

Canadian voters last year [his time there is more occasion than 
Some people seem to think like th usual for the full and frank exchange 

red queen, that it will take all the run with a new set of ministers playing 

ning delegates can do to stay in the host to the commonwealth. When I! 


sume place. In London a few weeks ago isked one man, “What will be changed 





AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 





if anything, as a resuit of the confer 
ence?” he replied only half in jest 
The tone of Conservative speeches 
That alone would be no mean 
chievement. Most of the government's 
indiscretions, the statements that have 
o be denied or diluted or explain 


away, have been on some subject 


' 
nad t 


related to trade and economics. Gordon 


Churchill, minister of trade and com 


rce, is the most “misquoted” mem 
of a sadly “misquoted” govern 
ent Churchill has disavowed so 


many remarks attributed to him that 
Hazen Argue, CCF house leader, once 

lled him “the minister without foun 
ation’). It takes time even for cabinet 
nembers, let alone a couple of hundred 


back benchers. to realize the reaction 
abroad to what seemed a simple favor 
the voters in a textile riding, or an 


equally simple expression of quite genu- 
ine cOmmonwealth sympathies 

Of course the asperity will not be all 
one way. Canada will doubtless have 
things to say about British discrimina 
tion against dollar imports. The British 
restrictions have lately been relaxed 
somewhat, but Ottawa is still dissatis 
fied (as well as disappointed that Britain 
made the announcement on her own 
instead of waiting to make it at the 
Montreal conference) New Zealand 
will probably voice misgivings about 
the tendency of other commonwealth 
nations to keep out agricultural imports. 
Indeed, all the countries present will 
have some pet grievance about other 
people's trade policies 


But the real work and the real hope of 
the conference will have little or noth 
ing to do with trade in the narrow 
ense. Ever since the Mont Tremblant 
session last year, when the British stag 


(qui 


(anid 


} ih if , . a, tah , ) ; ; 9 
There'll be entertainment, but a heavy accent on economics too. 


th 


gered the Canadians with their offer of 
reciprocal free trade, official spokesmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic have been 
playing down the trade aspects of the 
Montreal meeting. They lose no oppor- 
tunity to point out that this is not an- 
other Ottawa conference like the one 
in 1932, that it will not produce a new 
set of tariff agreements or a new “em- 
pire preference” system, that it is a 
trade and economic conference with 
a heavy accent on economics 

One of its major concerns will be 
with the problems of the newer mem- 
bers who are pressing hard for some- 
thing new in the way of an international 
development fund. Canada is expected 
to announce a sharp rise in our contr! 
bution to the Colombo Plan for capital 
assistance to Asia, Africa and the West 
Indies—fifty percent is the best guess at 
the size of the increase. But that won't 
be enough, and it won't be all 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker has al 
ready endorsed, and indeed taken some 
redit for initiating, President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal to double the assets 
ind raise the lending powers of the In 
ternational Development Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. The bank 
and fund annual meeting will be held 
next month in New Delhi. Preparatory 
work at the Montreal sessions will be 
valuable not only to countries like Can 
ida, for whom the new proposal will 
be quite expensive, but still more to 
countries like India for whom it means 
the hope of staving off financial disas- 
tel 


To some extent, of course, these things 
would have been done anyway. Com- 
monwealth members always hold a spe 
cial get-together of their own, before 
or after the bank and fund meeting 
Usually it takes place at the British 
embassy. Present are the same ministers 
of trade and finance who sit, this time, 
around the conference tables at the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel. They discuss 
many of the same subjects, and they 
achieve at least some of the same re 
sults with much less fuss and expendi 
ture. 

However, there’s a difference between 
talking about commonwealth problems 
for two days, and talks about them for 
two weeks. Every delegation at the 
Montreal conference has a chance to 
make a full-dress presentation, and all 
are expected to take it. Even the cynics 
concede that a lot more voltage, and a 
lot more homework, has gone into 
everybody's preparation for this meet- 
ing than there would have been in an 
ordinary year. 

For Canada, of course, that is an 
understatement. For Canada the confer- 
ence is of major importance, a matter 
of national pride, and it has been taken 
very seriously indeed Thinking up 
things for it to do, contriving ways to 
make it appear a triumphant success 
not only to Canadian voters but also ‘to 
the delegates attending, these have been 
for many months the main preoccupa 
tion of some of the brightest minds in 
the country 

Some of them at least began in black 
despair; they couldn’t see any way of 
doing what they now believe they have 
done. Much of what they have produc- 
ed is still secret, to be unveiled as the 
conference proceeds. They don't pre- 
tend that it adds up to one coherent 
comprehensive program, still less do 
they pretend it is sensational. But they 
do say it’s all useful, and that Canada 
will not be ashamed of a conference 
that was, at the outset, a pretty vacant 
political gesture. >%& 








BACKSTAGE WITH CANADA’S AIR DEFENSE 


How good is our radar warning? 


MOST CANADIANS know about 
our three radar-warning systems 
(Pinetree, Mid-Canada and DEW), 
guard this continent 
surprise air attack. Few 
have any inkling of the round-the 
clock war of nerves in which 
they're engaged with aircraft of all 
kinds and nationalities, 
Russia’s 


Here are a few never-before-dis- 


designed to 
against 


including 


closed details and statistics on this 
daily duel, as revealed to Maclean's 
by Air Vice-Marshal Larry Wray, 
three years led the Air 
Defense Command at St. Hubert, 
Que., and recently took command 
of the RCAF’s NATO squadrons 
in Europe 

An average of 58 “unknown ob- 
jects” is picked up every 24 hours 
by North America’s air-warning 
systems. This is one every 23 min 
utes. Most of these are quickly 
identified by radio or interceptor 
planes as prospectors in small bush 
planes, airlines running ahead of 
or behind schedule or lost aircraft. 


who for 


Here are hits and misses 


But 13 a day appearing on our 
radar are. not identified. “We have 
no doubt whose aircraft they are,” 
says Lt.-Gen. William Turner, U. S. 
Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff. 


His inference is that they're Rus- 
sian 
Do these aircraft penetrate 


Canadian or Alaskan air space? 
“We've never had any proof,” says 


Wray. But every day from 2 p.m. 
to 3 p.m. the staff at Air Defense 


HQ near Montreal has become ac- 
customed to plotting mass flights 
of Russian planes across the Bering 
Strait to the international boundary 
line. When the hour’s up they re- 
treat from radar range 


What if they didn’t turn back? 
Canadian and U.S. interceptors 
are on constant alert. “I can’t re- 


member the day when we didn’t 
have to scramble fighters to chase 
a radar sighting,” says Wray. Ra- 
dar controllers are allowed only 
two minutes to identify a plane be- 
fore sending fighters aloft. They’re 
armed and prepared to shoot a 


Backstage IN ISRAEL 


The Canadian who's changing 


When Israeli 
shopkeepers riot- 
ed not 
against an 


long ago 
inva- 


the nation’s shopping habits 


stamps to Canada in 1956, went to 
Israel a year ago to see some or- 
ange groves he owned. He intend- 


ed to stay only a week or two 





AVM LARRY WRAY 
“scramble” every day. 


cos A 


hostile plane. So far they haven't 
met one 

False alarms are the rule, but 
every warning is treated with dead 
seriousness. One of the biggest 
scares occurred a year ago when a 
“large bomber” was detected flying 
southward into the Canadian 
Arctic. Fighters zooming into ac 
tion found a tight-packed flight of 
southbound geese. 


—PETER C. NEWMAN 


lutionize the country’s 
habits. He sent key personnel to 
Ottawa for training. He imported 
refrigerators and display cases from 
Canada. When the first 
ready, Loeb, with typical super 
market flair, had bands and give 
aways. Ed Sullivan, on a visit to 
rel AVIV, 
monies 


shopping 


store was 


Was master of cere 


Backstage IN THEATRE 


Canada “row, musty’? Here’s how Le Théétre 
du Nouveau Monde struck Europe's playgoers 


WHEN MONTREAL'S boisterous Théatre du Nou 
veau Monde played Brussels and Paris last summer, 
Canadians read flattering excerpts culled from Euro 


pean reviews. 


They 


decided the company was an 


international success. It was. But a close reading of 
the unedited reviews tells even more: the TNM was 
a triumph of theatre for some Europeans, a nagging 
puzzle for others, and a chance to show off wildly di 
vergent misconceptions of Canada for yet more. Here 


are a few of 


the 


most revealing—and amusing 


judgments on Canadian theatre and Canada: 

On Le Temps des Lilas, by Marcel Dubé: “A play 
which could only be understood, written and present 
ed in an old French province.”-—France-Soir, Paris. 
“. .. brings us the musty smeli of this country (Can- 
ada) resplendent in its scenery and severe in its cus 


toms.”—-Jours de 


Paris 


seen in Paris it has the 


clumsy effect of a love letter from an infatuated Can 


ada to its big beisterous cousin, the U.S.” 


Paris. 


La Croix 


On Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire: “Obviously, here 
were performances adapted to the tastes of somewhat 


raw auciences 


interpretation of 


more perhaps like our own nut-crack 
ing Elizabethans . 


. by 
they 


London Times. 
Moliére in Canadien, 


their 
proved 


Canadians of Montreal haven't forgotten their ancient 
homeland.”—Les Lettres Francaises, Paris. 





On some of the players: “In A: 

gan, Guy Hoffmann creates the 
most extraordinary study we 
have ever seen.”"—Le Phare, 
Brussels. “Denise Pelletier, con 
trary to tradition, makes the 
mother-in-law an unreluctant 
Machiaveili.”—Le Brus 
sels. “Denyse Saint-Pierre is . . 

plump as a Canadian apple 

Le Parisien Libkéral. “Gabriel 


Soir, 


Gascon 1s 


. a Franco-Ameri 
H 
cano-Canadien delinquent in 


SAINT-PIERRE 


For the first time *| house- ” 
e first time in Israel house a plump apple 


sion by Western- Prime Minister David Ben Gurion 


style supermark- heard about him, called him in and Wives could do all their food shop- blue jeans.”"—La Croix, Paris 
ets, the gist of asked if he could suggest a way to ping in one store—with air-con On Canada: “The interesting thing about Canada foi 
their demands cut food-distribution costs. Israeli ditioning and piped music to boot the French is that it lets them 

was a blunt “Go housewives were spending a for While rioters milled outside, Loeb couple their rich past with 

home, Canuck!” bidding 60% of the family budget comforted shoppers by pointing to the present. It is always touch 

The Canadian in on food. Hordes of inefficient his air-conditioned air-raid shelter. ing and amusing to see the 

the case was an small shopkeepers were part of the From a huge glass tank shoppers Aunt-one-never-knew come to 
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ambitious Ottawa reason plucked live fish life and suddenly emerge as a 
> grocer named Loeb, who maintains seriously Loeb’s conquest of Israel has young slip of a girl But 
J ‘ Bertram Loeb. that “the supermarket is a more only begun. He predicts his first wait! The now youthful Aunt 
; BERTRAM LOEB He = and ___stthree positive influence in raising the store will do $4 million business also sprinkles the conversation 
You can't stop progress.” y+ others run world’s standard of living than the _ this year. To shopkeepers who are with OKs straight from Chi- 
Canada’s largest privately owned United Nations,” offered his solu petitioning the government to cago.”"—La Croix, Paris. “Fort 
food-distributing firm, which sup- tion. He organized a syndicate of throw his supermarkets out of the us, separated by an ocean from 
plies $40 million a year in gro- Canadian, American and Israeli country because he’s ruining their Canada, the inhabitants of that 
ceries to the Ottawa Valley Inde- businessmen. They put up $10 mil- — business, he says: “You can't hold country appear, by no act of 
pendent Grocers Alliance lion for 20 supermarkets. Loeb is up progress.” As for the house their own, in a decor of snow 
Loeb, who had created a legai president and chief stockholder. wives, Loeb claims he’s saving and furry animals .. .” Le Soir, GuSCON 
furore when he introduced trading Quickly, he laid plans to revo- them 25% on their food bills Brussels “Canadien delinquent” 


BIG BUSINESS IN BIRTHS fine. So are most films labeled not enough sleep. Dr. Gordon Bates 
Cold Canada’s soaring birth rate “teen-age Samples: Teenage Mon- director of the Health League of 

Background has outstripped fertile India’s, end is  Ster and Teenage Wolf Pack. Top Canada, says bluntly They go out 
now sixth highest in the world moneymaker is | Was A Teenage in the sun with a bottle of whisky on af 
behind four South American republics Werewolf, with a gross of $2 million Sunday and they’re no good Monday.’ 

WHO OWNS KING RANCHES? and Cevion. More than 5 million Thirty horror films are now playing Far : ; 

When two of Canada’s biggest and babies have been born here since Canadian theatres. Are they bad for EVERY GIRL A VENUS 

most famous ranches—with hold the war: a $300-million-a-year children? “Yes,” says Dr. W. t If every woman could have a perfect 

ings of more than 2 million acres— market now for baby foods, clothes Blatz, Toronto psychologist “but figure—this was the basis of a 

went up for sale recently, many and gadgets, and basis for an entire most people are barbaric Saar nea ye egy “it by 

s learned f > first time new boom when they grow up. “ei i ; anche Howard (When Every 
soe eee Comin ot all The pest bc eel dhs: .% . OUR TOO-BUSY WEEK ENDS Woman Looked Like Regina Lee, 


BOOM IN HORROR FILMS 


Even the rootin’-shootin’ 
are losing their appeal in the teen- 
age craze for horror films. A hoss- 
thriller called Bad Man flopped 


For many Canadian workers, that 
“restful week end” is a myth; they'd 
be better off working. Health in 
formation supplied by half a dozen 
of Canada’s largest firms shows 


July 1956). Now it doesn’t appear 
quite so funny, however, in the light 
of current experiments in Britain, 
which suggest every woman may 
yet be five-foot-four with other 


ranches: Chilco and Gang Ranch 

in B.C. Asking price: about $2,250,- 
000 apiece, plus $1 million in cattle. 
Chilco’s owner, John Wade of San 
Francisco, bought the ranch 20 years 


westerns 


ago for $250,000. Gang Ranch part- on its first try in Canada’s B movie that absenteeism is heaviest favorable dimensions. The height of 
ners William Studdard of Seattle houses. Retitled The Fiend Who after «a week end. Reasons: too children growing too tall too fast 
and Floyd Skelton of Idaho Falls Walks the West, with a couple of much ;exertise, too much fo di, has been arrested by smail doses 
got it for $750,000 ten years ago. macabre killings added, it’s doing too much alcohol, too much san, of the sex hormone oestrogen. 
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Editorials 


Requiem for the sack dress 


Like all right-thinking men and red-blooded women, we 
greet the death of the sack dress with joy. We are glad 
1S Gead and Ww are eq ally giad of the way it died 
abruptly and without honor, about the way it was born 
with som damn-fool designer in Paris 


damn-fool decree and a planet-full of dan 
rushing off to obey. That it will almost cer 


placed by some equally hideous contraption is not alto 





gether relevant. Civilization is a slow process and wring 
ing civilization out of the wild swampland of women’s 


fashion is not a task to be accomplished overnight; in the 


meantime every little victory over the barbarians and 
dinosaurs of the Place VendOme is a thing to be 
cherished 

For all this, however, we don't really fee ike gioating 
over the fate of the sack The sack did represent a cer 


tain spirit of adventure, however misdirected, in the 
human female. Within the last hundred and fifty years 
there has been no sign of any such spirit in the human 
male not, at any rate, in his choice of raiment. The 
only reason it can be said that men’s clothes haven't been 
changing for the worse is that they haven't been changing 
at all. It's true that there have been a few modifications 
in the narrow technical sense; hats and shoes, for in 
stance, have become lower and ties narrower, but by 
and large men’s clothes are still about as uncomfortable 
and dull as masculine ingenuity, plus masculine conser- 
vatism and timidity could make them. And all this in 
the face of the law under which, as any hiologist knows, 
nature meant the male of almost every species to be far 
more ornamental than the female, brighter in color, more 
splendid of form, infinitely more attractive to the eye 
freer of buttons, ropes, stays and all other impediments 
to his fullest comfort, health and comeliness 

Every year somebody proposes that men cast off the 
shackles of what passes for men’s fashion, discard their 
neckties, get into Bermuda shorts and sandals and start 
living like lions again. Until they—or if you insist, we 
actually get around to doing it, men will probably go 
right on compensating for their own cowardice and ortho- 
doxy by haranguing the ladies on ‘heir susceptibility to 
persuasion. It is not an edifying. prospect; the only good 
thing about it is that it is suddenly and gloriously empty 


of sack dresses 


Three cheers for Mr. Nowlan 


To all those who believe that censorship by administra 
tive order is a satisfactory substitute for the rule of law 
we suggest a careful reading of a recent speech made in 
the House of Commons by Revenue Minister George 
Nowlan. For many years federal customs officers have 
been saddled with the unwelcome task of saying, on no 
one’s authority but their own, what printed matter from 
other countries is fit to be admitted inte Canada 

To illustrate the sheer Lewis-Carroll absurdity of this 
sort of control over the delicate area of communications 
Mr. Nowlan reported on six lithographs which were being 
imported as illustrations for calendars. Three of the 
pictures showed women wholly nude. The other three 
showed women clothed only in transparent gauze. One 
customs officer ruled the slightly draped nudes were okay 
for admission but the simon-pure nudes were unsuitable 
for Canadian eyes. Another customs officer ru 








ed exactly 
the opposite; the unadorned nudes were all right, but the 
clad ones were ioo suggestive ; 

Mr. Nowlan wants such questions decided, insofar 
as they can be decided at all, where all judicial matters 
should be finally decided in the courts, and not, as 
present, by the tariff board. “I really think,” Mr. Nowlan 
said, speaking for a valued arm of the civi! service, “we 
are better qualified to deal with increasing the seasonal 
tariff on cabbages and cucumbers than to pass moral 
judgments on literature coming into the country.’ 
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~ Should we remodel our cover? Most say ‘‘No!”’ 
~ Our “hated cops’: would it hurt them to smile? 
~ Stop making our rivers “highways of sewage’! 


See that you are requesting comments 
on the cover, whether we like cartoon- 
type covers or a billboard (In the Edi- 
tors’ Confidence, Aug. 30). Frankly, I 
like it just as it is. The cover is distinc- 
tive and, may I say, exclusive. It has 

charm American magazines that 
print their contents on the cover do not 
have.—JEAN GUY HOUDE, GIFFARD, QUE. 


“ The very thought of you denying us 
the covers of Macpherson and Hill has 
set me raging. To think that you have 
the audacity to consider substituting 
them with a pseudo-American hog-call- 


od iV 
. & 





ng-type cover makes the maple leaves 
in my blood turn to bourbon. Don’t you 
dare!—ROBERT ¢ WILLIAMS, BRAMP- 
TON, ONT. 


” A cover should be a picture de- 
picting humorously or dramatically or 
even satirically some aspect of life 
around us. You have always done that 
superbly well. Why change it?—HnH. w. 
S. SOULSBY, VICTORIA 


“ North, South, East or West 

Your front-page covers are the very 
best 

No change is needed, they are really 
tine; 

That's why I had to tell you so in 
rhyme ——-MRS. VERA ISNOR, HALIFAX 


a If I receive a Maclean's with a 
poster cover I promise not to peruse 
that highly amusing contributor, Simp- 
kins (Jasper), and not to renew the sub- 
scription to Maclean’s which expires in 
2061. If this threat is not sufficient I'll 
creep up to your place on my stomach 
and shake my fist at you.—1. M. RIIANT 
WINNIPEG. 


" We enjoy Franklin Arbuckle’s 

paintings, and our daughters are espe- 
lly appreciative of Peter Whalley's 

work.—MnRS. K. D. MCGEE, CARP, ONT. 


~“ Give me a cover to make me smile, 
then let me have the fun of leafing 
through the magazine. Just like reading 
a menu and savoring what is to come. 
—MRS. W. CARLTON MCCALL, OKANAGAN 
FALLS, B.C. 


“ For goodness sake, for your sake 
and for my sake, please keep your regu- 
lar type of cover.—LORNE WANZEL, 
VANCOUVER. 


“ “Punch” has been called the _his- 
torian of his own times. I propose the 
simile, “As Canadian as MACLEAN’S!” 
Cover designs as before, please!—p. L. 
WHITBY, TRURO, N.S 


~“ Leave your cover alone . . .—GorR- 
DON ELLIOTT, OTTAWA. 


“ Please stay as you are.—MRS. MARY 
BLAIR, VANCOUVER. 


“ Contents cover for Maclean's? No 
No!—MRS. J. WATT, BEVERLY, ALTA 


= Your cartoon covers were just a 
bit different from any other magazine 
—EVA LYMAN, VANCOUVER. 


Our “highways of sewage” 


I wish to commend your editorial, The 
Princess and the Don (Aug. 30). As a 
child I used to play in the old Don. It 
was always a great concern to me that 
we allowed both the Don and the Hum- 
ber to become simply highways for 
sewage. It is hard now to believe that 
in the 1880s Atlantic salmon were 
caught in the Don.—REV. CANON J. C. 
CLOUGH, WINNIPEG. 


~ The deplorable mess of dumped gar 
bage along the banks of many of our 
lovely lakes and streams seems unpar 
donable. I trust editorials such as yours 
will serve a very necessary purpose. 
MRS. M. MaCLEAN, STELLARTON, N.S. 


Tip for the police: Smile! 


Why Do We Hate the Police? (Aug. 30) 
Answer: I haven't met a polite or smi! 
ing policeman. They are brusque, bully- 
ing and bad-mannered. Inaugurate 
courtesy campaigns. Focus public atten- 





tion on the policeman’s ability to be 
polite. Have him smile—r. T. BUCK- 
LEY, OTTAWA. 


“ Are the police not having enough 
trouble trying to defend law-abiding 
citizens without you advertising the 
ridiculous suggestion that WE _ hate 
them? . . FRANK C. HIGHFIELD, LADY- 
SMITH, B.C. 


“ Why Do We Hate The Police? Don't 
you think that our geographical posi 
tion has quite a lot to do with that 
question? As long as Americans are so 
indifferent to law-breaking and continue 
to tolerate the Lucky Lucianos, the 
Licavolis, the Al Capones, then we can 
look for trouble here . . —L. MccON- 
NELL, VANCOUVER. 


What Callaghan missed 


As a former Torontonian in Montreal, 
close to the haunts Morley Callaghan 
visited on his recent Holiday Weekend 
in Montreal (Aug. 30), I thoroughly 
enjoyed his reminiscing. I have dined in 
many of the places he mentions and am 
only sorry he did not discover Café 
André on Victoria St., just south of 
Sherbrooke. It is crowded here in the 
typical French-Canadian manner . . .— 
G. L. BRISLEY, MONTREAL. >& 
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It’s remarkable how quickly the QOUIET-RITER 
| ~ 


makes triends for you makes friends with 


other students and teachers. To begin with, the 
QUIET-RITER makes schoolwork neater and clearer 


And 


how your grades will perk up! It can help you 


. makes it easter to read and easier to write 


get up to 38% better grades! 
Make a date with your local Remington Dealer. 
See the lovely QUIET-RITER colors: Ask about 
y 


TM 58-9 (834” x 12”) Remington Rand, PO 6169 
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MIRACLE 
Strength Frame. 


TAB, Larger Sized Cylinder and Super- 


Don’t just go back to school : : : go back to 


better grades with the world’s most popular portable 


. the Remington QUIET-RITER! 
Remingtor. Bkand. 
LIMITED 


984 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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news travels fast 





by 
TELEPHONE 


it’s the next best thing to being there 


ce. ‘| For those special occasions, 
e i . , — 
or for just a friendly visit, 
long distance | , | 
nothing compares with the 
COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK ! 
tr ea 1 personal touch of a telephone 
ook at these low rotes " ’ 
First Hach Added = call. It's fun to phone, so quick 
3 Minutes Minute i : 
Holifox to Winnipeg 2.50 0.80 i and easy, and the cost is 
Montreal tc Mofifax 1.40 ).45 1 
ceeaneal an much less than you'd think. 
! . 
Meare vaten o wtteat 6 pm. to 4.30 Say ‘hello’ the friendly way... 
day Sunday ; ' ° 
CALL SY NUMBER —- IT'S TWICE AS FAST | by long distance! 


a 


geen 
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ee TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Noe 


NATION WIDE TELECOMMUNICATION SERVICE 
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‘She’s a darlina wait “til you see her!”’ 
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Quebec artist Peter Whalley, whose clever 
humor appears often in Maclean's, this issue 
offers a tongue-in-cheek report on Canadian 
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Indian, to Cornelius Krieghoff, to the Group 
of Seven, to today’s tormented abstractionist. 
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a timely invitation from your Westclox dealer... 


ale find a specially warm welcome at your Westclox dealer’s 
during Westclox Week, September 27th to October 4th. Drop in 
and see the widest range of electric and keywound clocks, wrist 
and pocket watches ever presented by Canada’s largest manu- 
facturer of timepieces. 


the makers of BIG BEN” 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY LIMITED 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Ng a clock for every room 


a watch for every person 




















*Trademark Reg’d. 
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“Last night | solved my major problem’ 


How one low-cost policy 
insures entire family 


“With a wife and two children, a man has plenty of 





sponsibilitie In my case the majo! problen was 
getting insurance coverage tor all of us without the ¢ «pense and complexities 
of individual polis 1es8, 

‘Then my Confederation Life man told me about their new Family Poli 
All 1 pay is one low-cost premium and we're all covered. When we have more 
children, they’re covered too it no extra cost! Last night [ signed the 
pplication tor m { ifederation Life Fa i Pol ind solved the major 
pr blem of protecting my famil { i 


EXAMPLI 
Cover 50) r 
@e Monthly Premium: $ OO 
¢ 
@ $5,000 permanent insuran n vé own life ith premium 
f payable on t aoe { 
, © Substantial 1 Value iranteed ing generous livide nds 
declared inn il] 
@ Premiums waived if total lisabled for at least six 1 nt 
®@ Poubie or Lripl indemnit | deat ] t ‘ lent 
@ Liberal Cash Benefits for Accidental Di er I 
e insurance on your wile until yu reac wre 65 
e $1.000 insurance on ¢« h et present and future iXi! n 
£5.000 for all ildren) to age " 65 if each 
child ma convert to a So.VU0U policy regard! rf th at 


inat time. 


PROTECT THE ONES YOU LOVE, CONSULT 


(‘onjederation Life 


—-~ ASSOCIATION ~~... 


Send for Free Booklet, ** Fo Your Whole Family.” 
lescribing Confederation Life’s new Family Policy. 


Confederation Life Association, 


321 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5. 


Please send me your Free Booklet, ‘For Your Whole Family” ° 
describing Confederation Life's new Family Policy. 
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For the 


sake of argument 





DR. R. W. 


SHEPHERD CONTENDS 


Too much 


health is 


As one concerned with the health 
of people I am convinced that 
Canadians are being made too 
conscious of their health There 
is too much said about health, too 
much written about health, and al- 
together too many people promot- 
ing the subject of health. Health 
today is the concern of everybody 
and everybody is concérned with 
health, from politicians to editors, 
from insurance companies to labor 
unions, from laymen to experts, 
bar none. Health is everybody 
business, and at the height of the 
health boom the only person who 
stands to suffer from all the bally 
hoo is the individual Canadian 
The man on the street today 
faces a barrage of health publicity 
vhich, taken as a whole, does 
nothing but confuse his mind and 
make him afraid. In the face of 
news COpy billboards, posters, 
pamphlets, magazine articles, radio 
and TV programs, campaigns for 
National Health Week, Mental 
Health Week Cancer Societies 
Diabetic Associations, Polio Foun 
dations, Heart Foundations, TB 
Associations Multi ple Sclerosis 
Associations, Rheumatic & Arth- 
ritic Societies, government propa 
ganda, insurance advertising, Na 
tional Hospital Insurance schemes 
ind all the rest he can do nothing 
but become overconscious of his 
h, with ail the ensuing dang 


of anxiety, insecurity and neu 


In the cause of bodily health we 
are creating a nation of neurotics 
In the name of health education 
ve spread fear and anxiety. In 
ler to publicize and to ra 
for any of a score of health 
campaigns we force people into 
in unhealthy fear of diseases they 
never knew existed In order to 
f 


save the few who by ignor 





upidity ignore serious symptoms 
create a people who look for 
| 


mptoms and, not knowing how 


to interpret them, go breathless to 
their doctor for reassurance. The 


medical profession today spends an 


making us sick 


alarming amount of time simply 
telling people that they are not 
sick, and it becomes a common oc- 
currence for doctors to be con 
sulted by teen-agers and even by 
children who have no complaint 
about their health except that they 
think they might be getting can 
cer. This we do in the name of 
preventive medicine. We create a 
people who anticipate illness; who 
listen to their own heartbeats, who 
take their own pulse, who feel 
themselves all over for lumps. In 
short, we create an abnormal peo- 
ple when there is no need to do 
so, and for a nation which prides 
itself upon its good health we go 
a long way toward defeating our 
own purpose 

It was not always this way. Even 
allowing for the error of idealizing 
the past, there was a day when the 
average Canadian knew little about 
his health and was self-reliant be 
cause of it. By circumstance and 
need he had to be self-sufficient, 
and by custom he was not a little 
proud of his independence from 
the medical profession. He called 
upon his doctor for major OF per 
sisting illness, and for the rest 
he was content to wait until he 
got better with time, or until 
grandmother got at him with a 
mustard plaster or a dose of sul 
phur and molasses. Sayings like 
An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away: a boil 


S worth a guinea: 
feed a cold and starve a fever 
these were the common expressions 
of a people who did not run to 
their doctor for every passing 
symptom but who could and did 
quite capably look after their own 
health 

By contrast we have today a soft 
ind overdependent people who 
might live longer than their fore 
fathers but at the price of being 
“educated” into an_ increasing 
dread. of disease tsrandmother 
with her home remedies, is hope 
lessly out of date and even nature 
herself is suspect. A shot of pen 
icillin will continued on page 32 


BORN IN THE ARGENTINE, DR. SHEPHERD HAS PRACTISED IN EUROPE 
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No need to work yourself into a dither trying to decide which 
brand of antifreeze to buy this fall. Take your car to your 
regular service man and ask him to install the brand of 


ethvlene glycol antifreeze he recommends. He knows it 
a rust inhibitor and other ingredients necessary for 
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contains 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, 


27 1958 
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proper all-winter protection of your car’s cooling system. He 
knows, too, that the antifreeze he installs is backed by his 
. a name you know and trust. See your service 
have him check your Cars cooling system — then 


company 
man today 
you can relax all winter. 
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CHEMICALS BASIC TO CANADIAN LIVING <_ DOW. 
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duMAURIER 








® Its exclusive WiklecelS 

Filter Tip is the most 

effective filter yet developed 
a filter that guarantees 

extra filtered mildness, 

extra smoking pleasure. 


@ du MAURIER’s twin-foil 
packs preserve freshness 
to the very last cigarette 
its distinctive package is 
flat, compact and convenient. 


® du MAURIER cigarettes 
are firmly packed for finer, 
longer-lasting smoking 
pleasure. 
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THE TREND TODAY...IS TO 
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London Letter 





BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


The unsolved mystery 


of Brendan Bracken 


4 few months ago a great dinner 


the fashion 


party was thrown 
able Claridges Hotel in honor of 
the four visiting premiers from 
the Canadian maritime provinces 
Lord Beaverbrook was the host, 
supported at the head table by 
Sir Winston Churchill and Prime 
Minister Macmillan 

We were all standing around as 
sherry and cocktails loosened ou: 
tongues !n the usual preliminary to 
uch a dinner, when many of us 
were startled into silence by the 
arrival of (Viscount) Brendan 
Bracken. None of us had seen him 
for many months and we were 
shocked by his appearance. His 
nop of reddish hair, once bristling 
with vitality, had changed to wis 
pish, lifeless, thin white strands 
The sonorous humor of his voice 
had not lost its quality but he 
moved like a man who was weary 
of life's journey 

4 moment later dinner was an 
nounced and, after a time, above 
the rising volume of conversation, 
we could hear Bracken’s tronic, 
rasping voice in full blast. Then 
he grew quiet—strangely quiet for 


‘ who had always erupted 
like a volcano. Yeti his weary face 
lit up when his closest fmnend, Sir 
Winston Churchill was called 
upon to speak 

What an amazing man is Chur 


chill—so dominating, so vibrant of 
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Viscount Bracken, with his closest 


He was minister of information, 
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voice and spirit despite the unfor 
giving years! With that delicacy 
and sense of occasion which are 
part of his character he spoke onl 
for a few moments because l 
am in the presence of my leade1 
As he said the words he bowed 
to Macmillan, not in trony, but 
in traditional respect. With equal 
delicacy and brevity Macmillan 
paid tribute to the Old Warrior 
without false flattery or any pre 
tense at self-effacement 

Ihe tired, haunted face of 
Bracken broke into a smile and 
we heard his metallic voice hold 
ing forth as we had heard it a 
hundred times in the past. But 
soon it relapsed into silence. He 
had traveled bravely but he was 
nearing journey’s end 

Not long afterward I was walk 
ing in Hyde Park with Beaver 
brook when I mentioned the tra 
gic appearance of Bracken. “He 
is dying,” said the Beaver. And 
then with that characteristic abrupt 
ness which often conceals emo 
tion he said: “Brendan is dying of 
cancer.” A few weeks later he was 
dead 

Who was Brendan Bracken? 
What was he? By what miracle or 
quirk of fate could an unknown 
young man arrive in Britain from 
South Africa and almost overnight 
become the close confidant of 


Winston continued on page 61 





friend, at No. 10 during the war 


then first lord of the admiralty. 
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Canned goods cabinet: strong plywood 
shelves are held on adjustable sup- 
ports which simplify cabinet making 
and space shelves to fit cans. 
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Fruit-vegetable storage has a chopping 
board top and slide-out cutting block. 
Interioris easy to keep clean because of 
fir plywood’s smooth surface. 


12 fir plywood plans 
for designing women 


Serving center cabinet has a revolving 
shelf and plastic countertop. Smooth, 
crack-free fir plywood is an ideal base 
for all countertop finishes. 





Overhead cabinet can be safely located 
above sink and laundry units because 


fir plywood’s waterproof glue is not 
affected by damp conditions. 
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Hanging dish cabinet: sliding doors give 
access from both sides. Because fir ply- 
wood needs no framing, the cabinet 
has clean and simple lines. 


Utility closet and cleaning cart: made of 
strong but light fir plywood, the cart 
is easy to wheel around and tucks in- 
side compact closet after use, 


1958 





Range counter cabinet has a pot hanger 
on left side and pull-out shelf on the 
other. Metal fittings are easy to fix 
to split-proof fir plywood. 
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Oven utensil cabinet stores bulky items 


between dividers shaped from 14” 


thick fir plywood. Plywood has many 
thicknesses for different jobs. 


You can get free plans for all these 

fir plywood units from your local 
lumber dealer. The units are easy to 
make and can be adapted to fit your 
kitchen area. Use these practical 

ideas to remodel your existing kitchen, 
or for your new home. 

PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF B.C. 


550 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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Sink Cabinet: this compact fir plywood 
unit features a telescoping towel rack 
for a dozen towels, garbage can and 
shelf for cleaning materials. 


Laundry cart and sink cabinet: roll-away 
cart has bin for whites and coloureds. 
The smooth, pre-sanded fir plywood 
surface will not snag fabrics. 





Recipe file - telephone desk can be built 
to fit any space. Fir plywood takes 
readily to all 
wax, paint, stain, varnish. 


Sewing center: fir plywood makes a 
fold-down cutting table plus storage 
space even for a dress form. Center is 
a handsome room divider. 

g cotemata ‘ty 


7 % 

e * 

FIR PLYWOOD MARKED (PMBC EXTERIOR) HAS WATERPROOF GLUE *” 4 
oor ns, 


types of finish — 


%, 
Western Softwood Plywood is Also Available and is End-Marked “PMBC Waterproof Glue WSP."" 
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For over 50 years Mobiloil has brought 
Canadian motorists trouble-free protection 


Lhe TT ‘ mportant 7) tep you can take to pre\ "1 ¢ 
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FOR THE PROTECTION THAT ONLY 
FINE OIL CAN PROVIDE 





Products of M O ( at ‘M 


SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED AND OTHER LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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A national report by PETER c. NEWMAN 


THIS OCTOBER, two hundred thousand determined 
volunteer canvassers expect to collect a million dollars a 
day for the annual appeals of Canada’s community chests 
and united funds. Despite the economic slowdown, the 
men in charge predict they'll gather in twenty-seven 
million dollars — more than in any other single year. 

Sometime early in November, weary campaign chair- 
men in the great majority of the participating towns and 
cities, will put down their coffee cups and rise to tell their 
equally weary helpers that their objectives have been 
reached or surpassed. This, they will say, is a further 
vindication of the community chest as the most efficient 
and satisfying form of fund-raising for charity ever de- 
vised. To a large extent, they'll be right. 

But in a small number of other communities, even 
wearier Campaign chairmen will have to remind their 
workers that they’ve fallen short of their targets. And 
whether they speak their doubts aloud or not, many mem- 
bers of this group will be wondering whether, after all, 
a united appeal is the final solution to the complex prob- 
lem of raising money for philanthropy. 

Specifically, they’l! be asking themselves, as more and 
more individual Canadians have recently been asking: 


@ Are the chests and funds stifling the voluntary im- 
pulse behind philanthropic giving? 


M While they do gather in a lot of money quickly, are 
they doing enough to demonstrate the extent of social 
needs and to educate Canadians about their obligations? 


M Are charity payroll deduction plans (ostensibly volun- 
tary) tending to become a form of employee biackmail? 


W And, is it a fact that a great deal of money is being 
raised through social pressure and the fear of reprisal in 
the upper echelons of big business? 


During the past few weeks of investigating the sources, 
objectives and destinations of Canada’s charitable funds, 
1 have discovered there are no flat or final answers to any 
of these questions. Many Canadians, particularly the 
business executives whose companies put up a large part 
of the money, feel that the neighborly warmth which once 
accompanied giving has not been spoiled by the frankly 
commercial approach of the chests and funds. But I also 
talked with many Canadians who are troubled by their 
increasingly cynical attitude toward the spirit of giving 
to others more needy than themselves. 

Those who favor the funds assert that they are an 
ideal money-raising method because they eliminate the 
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PEOPLE ON BOTH SIDES 
SAY ABOUT UNITED APPEALS 
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appeal has become vague... 
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football and talent contests” 


that the majority still prefe: 
the highli nized 
h of the community ch s’ 


wasteful overhead expenses of duplicated campaigns, allow 


more efficient planning and provide for a more equitable 
distribution of funds to agencies whose work has a low 
emotional appeal. The proponents of the federations point 
out that the eighty-five existing funds and chests have 
replaced more than thirteen hundred separate campaigns. 
Ottawa, for instance, which in 1951 was deluged with 
three hundred separate charity solicitations, now has only 
four major annual drives. “United fund raising and co- 
ordinated planning is the obviously sensible way of support- 
ing and conducting voluntary welfare services,” says Carl 
Reinke, a Montreal executive who has for a long time 
been a leader in philanthropic work. “The alternatives— 
charity by taxation or multiple appeals—are simply de- 
structive 


n the long run.” 

Another school claims that there should be a return 
to individual campaigns for the various charity organiza- 
tions, so that Canadians would be encouraged to give more 
generously for work they personally believe worthwhile. 
Those who fight the federation idea argue against the 
campaigns’ arbitrary distribution of proceeds and the in- 
evitable loss of identity by individual charitable agencies 
“Not even canvassers remember any longer who they are 
canvassing for,” charges Roy Cottier, a Toronto editor 
and part-time social worker, “The appeal has become 
vague and represented mainly in the public mind by 
promotional football matches and talent contests.” 

Whatever its weaknesses, the federated idea does have 
an excellent record of accomplishment. Eighty-five united 
funds and chests last fall collected $25,504,451—94.7% 
of their objective. During that campaign, only eleven 
Canadian cities reached less than eighty percent of their 
goals. Before the united idea spread, the individual cam- 
paigns now federated managed to gather in only ten mil- 
lion dollars a year. Of Canada’s large population centres, 
all but Montreal and St. John’s have organized a majority 
of their charities into a chest or fund. (The distinction is 
mainly that the funds include national agencies like the 
Red Cross.) 

But in their single-minded preoccupation with targets, 
chest and fund executives have sometimes resorted to un- 
popular and—at least to some potential donors——offensive 
money-gathering techniques. In Halifax, campaign com- 
mittee men collected $720 from public-school children, be- 
fore Board of Education Commissioner S. I. Robinson 
ordered them to leave with the warning: “If the canvassers 
are so hard up they have to beg from little children, we 
should give this country back to the Indians.” In Toronto, 
on the last day of an appeal which was lagging nearly a 
million dollars behind its goal, radio and television sta- 
tions aimed an urgent message at the city’s barbers and 
hairdressers, urging them to stop what they were doing 
and ask their customers: “Have you given to the Appeal?” 

At the same time, campaign chairman George Black 
issued a blunt ultimatum to businessmen who had not 
contributed their full share: “If | were running a business,” 
he warned, “and were approached by an organization as 
formidable, with members as influential as this one. | 
would think long and hard before I ran counter to their 
declared wishes.” He suggested that the attitude of the 
laggard executives was “a matter of bad business” and pre- 
dicted that “they will become moral outcasts of this great 
metropolitan community, and their business will suffer.” 
The warning immediately produced contributions of an 
extra half a million dollars, but also raised loud protests. 
“These bludgeoning tactics are a far cry from Chris- 
tianity or secular humanitarianism,” declared William 
Jenkins, an outspoken Unitarian minister, Black shot 
back: “I don’t know Mr. Jenkins, but has he ever tried 
to raise nine million dollars? How else could we raise 
the money?” 

This kind of exchange has prompted many of the 
professionals most intimately concerned with the Canadian 
charities situation to reconsider the full implications of the 
united approach. “The trend toward federated financing 
of private welfare is very encouraging,” says Dr. R. G. 
Davis, executive director of the Canadian Welfare Council. 
“But there is a potential danger that the whole enterprise 
will become impersonal—very continued on page 66 
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Larry Henderson makes up for his role as “Mr. CB 


The man behind 


CANADIAN 


\ million Canadians 

watch Larry Henderson read the 
news each night at LI. 

Here’s a backstage look at the 
ex-Shakespearean who 

“looks as though he knows more 


than he’s telling” 


By Christina McCall 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ED HAUSMAN 
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TV's 


ry 
| he most familiar face on Canadian television 
belongs to a hypertense underweight performer 
who perpetually wears a pained expression, and 
has never been known to sing, dance, wisecrack, 
tote a gun or whirl through any of the other 
dizzy gyrations normally associated with T\ 
stars. Yet every weekday evening at eleven 
o'clock, more than a million Canadians faithfully 
watch Larry Henderson read the National News 
on CBC-TV’s dominion-wide network This 
means that he’s probably seen by more Cana- 
dians, more often, than any other television per- 
sonality in the country 

Henderson, a former Shakespearean actor 
turned international-affairs expert, has been 
called “a frigid stuffed shirt” (by the Toronto 
Star’s TV critic Gordon Sinclair); and in an era 
when people direct a good part of their energies 
and income toward escape from ever-multiplying 
fears, Henderson peddles gloom in the form of 
two daily quarter-hour reports on the chaotic 
state of the world. Yet his late-news program 
maintains a firm place among the top four 
Canadian TV shows (with Front Page Challenge, 
On Camera and Country Hoedown). For three 
of the first six months in 1958, the National 
News held top spot in the Canadian ratings. 





['V News” with help from Sheila Braham. For his service-club lectures on the Middle East, he dons Bedouin garb 


MOST FAMOUS FACE 


The TV pundits are quick to point out that 
Henderson personally has very little to do with 
the popularity cf his program. People, they say, 
listen compulsively to doom-ridden announcers 
intoning details of the latest crises in order to 
confirm their fears, as surely as a toothache 
sufferer keeps probing an aching molar with his 
tongue. 

But there isn’t much doubt that in Canada 
the name Henderson means television news 
Every time he lectures at service-club luncheons, 
chairmen introduce him as “Mr. CBC-TV News 
and hearty Rotarians and Kinsmen rush up to 
him afterwards to boast: “In our house we say 
‘Switch on Henderson’ instead of ‘Let’s watch the 
news.” 

Henderson is a non-union man and his status 
as a personality newscaster has always caused 
trouble with ARTEC, the union to which his 
fellow announcers belong, For three years the 
CBC persuaded the union to carry a “write-out” 
clause for Henderson in their contract but last 
year ARTEC in a fight to bring all announcers 
under its jurisdiction, got tough and refused to 
make an exception. Henderson still wouldn't 
join the union but the CBC managed to nego- 
tiate a waiver for him on continued on page 56 
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The streets of Canada: 


Water Stree 


Ihe oldest street on this continent 
was Claimed for Elizabeth | in 1583. sacked 
three times by invaders, 


and has no monuments left but epic memories. 







PICTURES WITHOUT WORDS BY Horst Ehricht 


W iter Street. the oldest thoroughfare in 


North Ame! 


strolls like a path along the 


north shore of St. John’s harbor through 
h ‘vel resen smell of the sea-and salt 
( in nead\ atmosphere ofa 
history spiced with the rich smell of rum 
filled with the echo of clash- 

I \ 

Fo ( hundred years iter SI 
Hu Gulbert first lked its length on 
nN sun Iternoon n August +a 
pausing to pick wild raspberries and straw 
yerries, it was known as the Lower Path 
Sir Humphrey had come to stake out a 


claim to Newfoundland for Queen Eliza 
neti Under the second Elizabeth the path 
illed Water Street, and it is the main 
artery not only of the city of eighty thousand 
but of Newfoundland itself 
lo most Newfoundlanders it is still a 
ombination of St. James Street and Fifth 


Avenue as well as Main Street the place 


to buy and sell and borrow. In addition to 
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all this, Water Street has wielded concen 


trated power, both economic and political, 
ilthough the Satter has been seriously chal 
lenged in recent years by an upstart called 
Joey Smallwood. But, in the social structure 
of the island, it continues to be the Big 
House on the Hill where the squire lives 
Broad Water Street, with the wharves 
and the ocean at its back door, is almost 
completely lacking the grey sentinels of 


uildings that stand guard over the past on 


far less venerable avenues. This lack of 

sible antiquily ts not surprising, howevel! 
along a street that for a hundred years was 
not permitted to exist and then, when it did 
get a struggling start, was ravaged seven 


times Dy 


+ 


ire. It was burned twice by the 
French, once by the Dutch and the other 
four times by the inhabitants’ own careless 
ness he last French assault was made in 
7/62, three years after they were beaten 
n the Battle of the Plains of Abraham 
when they were defeated at Fort William 
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then at the end of Water Street. and the 
present site of the Newfoundland Hotel. 
The accidental fires were probably caused 
by local custom: before the invention of 
matches housewives were in the habit of 
going next door to borrow a cup of coals 
from a neighbor to revive a hearth that had 
gone dead during the night. Most of the 
houses were made of wood 

[he street’s agonizing birth pangs were 
the fault of the English fish merchants, who 
feared a permanent settlement would en 
courage a local fishery and cut into the big 
profits they were making from their annual 
expeditions to the Grand Banks. They ruled 
the little colony like a ship. No women were 


allowed; houses with chimneys were for 


bidden. In 1674 some houses were actually 
burned to discourage settlers. It wasn’t until 
the French turned ugly and showed a ten 
dency to ignite the place every few years 
that the home government stepped in and 
permitted Wate continued on next page 
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Water Street continued 


Sailors strolling from the navy dockyard’s gate on 


Water Street see a cigar store Indian, an aging alleyway, traders’ 


crowded store fronts — and a barrelmaker at rest 


SU t and ) ah 
empora ily I I 

[he fires, combined with the need to 
G k! vith vood conspired lt rob 


Water Street of its rightful look of graceful 


cday it is a street with no mol 


listinction or personality (except when the 


Steers 


any one ol 


yreeze is from the harbor and salt-cod 
packing plant) than a street in 
| | 

score of eastern 


Canadian cities 


Some old cities have a kind of magic in thet 
stones that quickly conjures up the past. Water 
Stree? lack this quality. Yet, 
stand on the street itself look 


name given to the short, 


seems to when 


you and down 


one of the coves, the 


sharply pitched streets leading to the water- 


front ind yo catch a glimpse of the dark 
hulls and the tt ists of the little coastal 
schooners tied up outside th Varenhouses t 
the back of the stores, you do get a glimpse 
otf days gone by 


You are standing where the 


Beothuk 


moccasined 


Indians, now extinct, stood to wel- 


come, and if you believe the stories of the 
sailors, rob, the white men as they came 
ishore. You are probably standing near one of 


the places where Drake’s bul y boys full of rum, 
taunted Spanish fishermen about that armada 
of theirs to the point where the flash of dirks 
enlivened this veterans’ reunion. Once the har- 
full of sail, 
the Grand Banks for cod and to the 


bor, now almost empty, was so 


bound for 
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ists looked like 


an timers 


But 


watcher 


the old 


the 


could walk, so 
I shore to hore decks 


longer is it 


Signal Hill 
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ak 


as if 


rom no 


necessary to have a on 


above the Gap ) run up the house 


of a “Ttoreign 
runs the final leg « 


goel ners to see 
) a y voyage 


of rusty 
grey 


home 
course, d 

flanked by 
choke the 


War Il 


lian sailor 
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men their 
harbor as they d 
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1d 
On a Saturc 


ILC cs 
during 
recent 
Was seen on duty, 


at the 


not one wal 


sf once teeming navy 
lock 
Through the now yawning dockyard gates 


vhich give on Water Street, passed some ol 
Atlantic. Water 
WI! ol 
the w 


the bravest men ever to sail the 
Street knows about 


them got drunk 


sailors some 


to Ttorget al just be 


ause they were sailors on leave, and smashed 


windows, merchants boarded 


When 


1ioOve 


the up the 
sick 
girls in 
othe! 


left 


arried on sailors got 


to then 
looked the 


stores 


made 
Water Street 
the 


were 


gutters oF 
loorways 
On VE d 
id there 
were in Halifax 

During 


ay 1iquor were 
pen al no riots such as there 


last wal 1e naval officers’ club, 
Nest, collected 
plaques, ol 


After 


the plaques disper: 


the 


the insignia, in 
that 
the club 
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ships put into 


rbor the wal was 
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opened on an inter-se DaSIS an 


s made to collect them but they may 


g all together again where they should 
iter Street has had a hard time 
Duckworth 
that once 
continued on page 63 
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Membe of Old Amis! t v ot pose for photograpt K \ hey tractors. Farmer’s wife (above) happily harrows a field near Millbank, Ont. 


Why the Amish want no part of progress 
In a fertile corner of Ontario six hundred Amish relatives of the Pennsylvania Dutch tend their 


tailored farms without machinery and live by rules laid down in 1525. Envy us? Not a 


THE ELDERS spurn make-up, jewelry and wedding ring The women’s hair is never cut; drawn into a knob, it’s hidden in coal-scuttle bonnets. 











By Edna Staebler — protocrarus sy pavin L. HUNSBER 


ry. 

Their faith, their families and their pros- 
perous farms are all that concern the Old 
Order Amish who live close together in 
Ontario’s Waterloo and Perth counties. They 
insulate themselves from the age of sputniks, 
tension and speed by obeying the biblical 
precept, “Be ye not conformed to this 
world,” and by trying to live as their ances- 
tors did in 1525. 

They shun modern invention. If they buy 
farms with well appointed houses they tear 
out electric wiring and bathroom fixtures, re- 
move oil furnaces and telephones. They 
won't own a radio or a television set; musical 
instruments are taboo. They don’t go to 
movies and won't face a camera. Bundled 
in shawls, they ride in topless buggies behind 
their sleek horses; when asked why they 
won't buy a car or a truck they reply, “Be- 
cause the Lord didn’t drive one when He 
lived on earth.” 

They cannot be forced to violate the 
teachings of Jacob Amman, the Swiss Men- 
nonite bishop who founded the Amish sect 
in 1693 by exhorting his followers to return 
to the ways of the Mennonite martyrs at the 
time of the Swiss Reformation. The Old 
Amish won't go to court, won't swear an 
oath; their word is accepted as their bond 
They won't fight in a war—and Canadian 
law has been amended to exempt them. They 
won't vote. They won't take old-age pen- 
sions or family allowances—that would obli- 
gate them to the government. They won't 

- buy life insurance which they say is a gam- 
at all—and here are their reasons ble in men’s souls. Their children stop 
school on the day they are fourteen because Although they won't own 


rV sets, the Amish 
higher education might lead them astray. enjoy lively games. 


Dancing is not forbidden 


THE YOUNGSTERS, who will marry into their own sect on pain of excommunication, leave school 


The style of their clothing, prescribed by 
the traditions of their sect, has not changed 
in three hundred years. The married men 
have bushy beards reminiscent of the Old 
Testament but won't wear mustaches be 
cause they consider them “worldly.” Parting 
and clipping the hair is prohibited. It is 
Dutch cut: banged over the forehead, thick 
and long over the neck and the ears. They 
wear broad-brimmed black hats with round 
crowns, no neckties, their barn-door britches 
have no flies; their suit coats, fastened with 
hooks and eyes, have nothing so ornamental 
as buttons or so fashionable as. collars and 
lapels. The women wear long, severely 
plain dresses and aprons cut from an iden 
tical pattern and closed with invisible pins 
Their hair is never cut; centre-parted and 
drawn tightly into a knob, it is always cov 
ered by a kerchief, an organdy cap tied 
under the chin, or a black coal-scuttle bon 
net. They spurn make-up and jewelry and 
don’t wear wedding rings. 

Rigid austerity is the rule of Canada’s 
four congregations of Old Order or “House”’ 
Amish (about six hundred people). They 
have no church buildings. For worship they 
gather in each continued on page 51 
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Ll remember most 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 


The decimals and dates have faded, like the initials he inked into his 


But the wonderful dreams of a growing boy, those schoolvard 


are still as clear as the recess bell 
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scraps, the mystery of cirls—these 
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about school 


N ow that the kids are off to school again, | 
notice questions being raised. Should we teach 
more science: Are we neglecting the gifted 
child? Is PTA doing a job? Sometimes all 
this makes me wonder if anybody remember! 
what school ts all about. You'd think it was 
a place where you tried to learn something, 
instead of a place you tried to forget, keep out 
of as long as possible, make disappear with 
games, dreams and magic 

Not learning anything at school was a mark 
of manhood, like not being neat. The kid who 
stood thirty-first in my class, before standings 
were abolished on the ground that they made 
backward students feei incompetent and inse 
cure, wore a beam of triumph on his face that 


made you feel like a sissy. He was a fat good 
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natured kid who chuckled his way through 
predicate adjectives, the French explorers, deci- 
fractions and 
singing, which was taught once a month by a 


mals, compound and complex 


mysterious soft brown woman who smelled of 
moth balls. I’ve noticed that some people seem 
to occupy a particular few square feet of the 
world’s surface 
comfortably 


was one of them 


a lot more permanently and 
than other people, and this boy 
He just sat there chuckling 
and flipping elastics, pins and spit balls, and 
waiting for the whole thing to blow overt 
Standing first was something done only by 
a little girl in a clean white middie who looked 
at boys as if they'd got off a leash somewhere. 
Occasionally you were in love with her and if 
you happened to get a desk near hers you sat 
there stunned and grinning through entire eras 
of world history. In this condition you'd get 
vague impressions that England was made up 
of churchly old buildings that smelled a bit 
like the Royal Ontario Museum, and was occu- 
pied by admirable men worked 
everything out by stabbing little dukes and cut- 
ting off women’s heads; or that Canada was a 


rather who 


green carpet miles wide with here and there 
men with hats on talking to bald Hurons 
Being in love didn’t last long, but then we 
didn’t spend long on a country. I remember we 
took the United States during two weeks when 
I had tonsilitis, and for years the entire nation 
appeared to me as twenty-one blank pages in 
When I came back without my 
somehow got onto Sir Wilfrid 
with his high collars and parted hair 
and parliament, and | wondering if 
summer holidays would ever come 
politics that, by and 


haven't altered 


my geography 
tonsils, we'd 
Laurier, 
began 
a feeling 
about 


lat ge, the years 


But at best school was 


ust something that 
temporarily barred the way to the real world, 
which, for me, was located about where that 
curved line cut the tops off the provinces: a 
world of snowshoes, trap lines and birchbark 
drinking cups. This was where | lived mentally 
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for the biggest part of eight years and through 
every educational method devised by the On- 
tario Board of Education. It was a world filled 
with a sort of spiritual gas, like a Christian’s 
heaven, which left no room for pain, duty, past 
participles, shame, 
Saturday morning 


fear, or sifting ashes on 
Slit-eyed, peering out from my parka hood 
with beads of ice on my beard, the only living 
thing in a frozen land, I got the mails through 
You could depend on Bob Allen. He knew 
the north country. He was indestructible, tight 
lipped, tough, entirely unlike my teacher, a fat. 
pale, intellectual man named Mr. Kew, who 
never stopped talking, in a voice that sounded 
He'd 
make incredible jokes, like “Greenland’s chiet 
export is icebergs,” and turn his lips inside out 
and grin horribly. He was as far as you could 
get from being a trapper. I’ve noticed that the 
I come to catching up 
with Mr. Kew: in fact, this morning when | 
looked in the mirror, I thihk I passed him 
Somewhere, psychologically, between the 
real world and the world of the classraom 
with its smell of ink, chalk and wet wool mitts 
on hot radiators, was the schoolyard, a barren 


as if he were crawling out of a fight 


older I get the closer 


waste of baked clay with occasional islands of 
pigweed and plantain about the size of altar 
tops, where life, although undeniably real, 
somehow didn’t always work out the way it did 
for the characters in James Oliver Curwood 

For instance, there were the schoolyard 
fights, the salty taste of getting whacked on the 
nose and the dreadful cries of the spectators, 
who, for some incredible reason, were cheering 
for some strange boy with a dirty grey face and 
no lips to take another poke at that favorite 
and all round sterling character—you. 

Fights were never connected with rage. They 
may have started with rage. But you soon were 
left with nothing to sustain you but the dread 
of not behaving like Hoot Gibson when you 
heard the distant cries of “Fight! Fight! Fight!’ 
and the sounds of kids continued on page 48 
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KLONDIKE! 


A Maclean’s BOOK-LENGTH flashback 


By the winter of 1897-98 

one hundred thousand men endured agony and often death 
to pass the icebound approaches to the Kiondike. 

Gold had never pitched men’s passions so high, 


and it never will again 


th e Three thousand pack 


White Pass worked 


The trail of the avalanche 
A terrible snowslide killed seventy people on 


he Chilkoot Pass Here friends dig fo bodies 
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The weary route to riches 


Map shows how two mountain passes led to the lake 


The trail of dead horses 


animals perished 


to death by 
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Second of four parts 
BY PIERRE BERTON 


The Klondike stampede did not start slowly 
and build up to a climax as did so many 
earlier gold rushes. It reached fever pitch 
at once in mid-summer 1897 and remained 
at fever pitch until the following spring 
when, with the coming of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the madness died almost as swiftly 
as it arose. If war had not come the rusk 
might have continued unabated for at least 
another half year, but even so the stampede 
remains unique. It was the last and most 
frenzied of the great international gold 
rushes, Other stampedes involved more gold 
and more men, but there has been nothing 
like the Klondike before, there has been 
nothing like it since and there can never be 
anything like it again. 

The fever was touched off in an instant 
when two “treasure” ships, Excelsior and 
Portland, loomed out of the Arctic mists 
and landed at San Francisco and Seattle, 
disgorging prospectors direct from the Klon- 
dike—prospectors burdened with gold 

There was gold in suitcases and leather 
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grips, gold in boxes and packing cases, gold 
in belts and pokes of caribou hide, gold in 
jam jars, medicine bottles and tomato cans, 
and gold in blankets held by straps and cord, 
so heavy it took two men to hoist each one. 
On the two ships, the final tally showed, 
there were three tons of gold. 

Conditions were almost exactly right for 
the lunacy that ensued. It was the peak of 
that era known nostalgically as the Gay 
Nineties. The gaiety is remembered, the 
misery that accompanied it largely forgot- 
ten. It was the era of Buffalo Bill, P. 7 
Barnum, Mark Twain, Carrie Nation, Little 
Egypt, Lillian Russell, Richard Harding 
Davis and the Floradora Sextette. It was an 
era whose various symbols are still remem- 
bered as emblems of “the good old days”: 
the leg o'mutton sleeve, the cigar-store In- 
dian, the stereopticon and the mustache cup 

But it was also an era in which the rich 
grew richer and the poor poorer, when the 
“haves” had almost everything and the 
“have-nots” almost nothing, when melo- 
dramas starring wicked landlords and des 
titute widows were believable and under- 
standable slices of life, when the word 
“mortgage” had connotations of terror, 
when banks foreclosed and men quite liter- 


































rhis photograph, never before published, shows a section of the beach at Dyea in 1897. Each man needed one ton of goods before the Mounties would let him into Canada. 


ally died of hunger in the street. If it was 
the era of Vanderbilt and Rockefeller, of 
the private yacht and the brownstone man- 
sion, it was also the era of Samuel Gompers 
and Henry George, of the sweatshop and 
the tenement house. It was an age of mil- 
lionaires but it was also an age of hoboes 

In short, it was an era occupied with 
money or preoccupied with the lack of it. 

“Gold” was the magic word of the Nine- 
ties, The production of gold had not kept 
pace with the soaring population; in some 
years, indeed, it dropped, and this drop 
was accentuated by demands from Euro- 
pean countries who had adopted a gold 
standard. As gold dollars grew scarcer they 
rew more expensive until, at one point, a 
old dollar was worth almost twice as much 
as a paper dollar. People began to hoard 
gold, in socks and sugar bowls and under 
floorboards and in personal safes, so that 
by the year 1892 there were only one hun- 
dred and ninety million dollars in gold coin 
and certificates left in the U.S. treasury ou 
of a total of seven hundred and thirty mil- 
lion. This drop in the circulation of gold 
was One of the reasons for the creeping de- 


Qo 
o 


pression that gripped the continent in the 
thirty years before the Klondike strike. 


continued on next page 





and hoboes the world was ready 





f 
The Gentle Sex Arrives 


“GOLD” 
In an era of millionaires 


mad stampede for treasure 


KLONDIKE! 


It struck the Pacific northwest with par 
ticular viciousness, for this was a new land 
settled by men who had followed Horace 
Greeley’s advice after the California gold 
rush to go west, and many of those who 
had done so were now trying to push back 
the frontier on borrowed funds, For years 
they had been waiting for a miracle to 
deliver them and it came, like an electric 
hock, when the treasure ships steamed into 
port 

This was perhaps the chief reason fol 
the intensity of the stampede that followed, 
a stampede out of all proportion to the 
amount of gold that actually existed on the 
Klondike watershed The century had al 
ready ewberienced three other great inter 
national rushes, to California, Australia and 
Souta Africa fields far richer than the 
K tondike But the Yukon was just far 
enough away to be romantic and just close 
enouvh to be accessible. Rich men could, 
in theory at least, travel all the way to 
Dawson City by boat without lifting a finger 


while poor men could speedily reach the 


was the magic word of the Gay Nineties. 


for a 


ictresses,” like all the other stampeders, came | 
lv sourdoughs. Some of them cajoled fortunes 


coastal passes and travel by foot and home- 


made boat on a fast current to the gold 
fields. Englishmen, ratsed on a diet of ad- 
venture in far-off lands, were ripe for a final 
fling. In America, gullibility and optimism 
marched side by side and men were ready 
to believe that anything was possible. The 
era of sensational journalism was in full 
swing. Human interest was the order of the 
day, and the scenes in San Francisco and 
Seattle in mid-July 1897 were made to 
order for any newspaperman 

The Excelsior did not look like a treasure 
ship. She was short and stubby with a lone 
black smokestack and two masts. Her 
superstructure was smudged and grimy and 
stained with rust marks. Her appearance 
fitted that of her passengers, who still 
wore their tattered working clothes, caked 
with mud from their claims on Bonanza 
and Eldorado creeks. Under their broad 
brimmed miners’ hats their lined faces were 
burned almost black by the Klondike sun, 
! with whiskers 
[hey were gaunt and they were weary but 


and their chins were grizzlec 


M A ¢ 


foot, though a few were carried over the passes 


the miners and passed into Klondike legend 


their eyes burned with a peculiar fire. To 
the crowd on the dock they looked exactly 
like miners out of a picture book 

Down the gangplank they came, Tom 
Lippy, a one-time YMCA man, J. O. Hest- 
wood, a former scenic painter, Joe Ladue, 
an old Yukon trader, and the others stag 
gering under their loads of gold. The curi- 
ous knot of people on the dock at San Fran- 
cisco parted to let them through. Tom 
Lippy’s square shoulders could be seen on 
the gangway, his wiry little wife beside him, 
her face tanned the color of shoe leather. 
Together they grappled with a bulging suit- 
case. It weighed more than two hundred 
pounds and the awed spectators realized it 
was full of gold 

Others had similar burdens. Fred Price, 
who had been a laundryman in Seattle be- 
fore going north, was relatively “poor” with 
only fifteen thousand dollars in gold. But 
even fifteen thousand was a considerable 
fortune in 1897, when a four-room apart- 
ment could be rented for a dollar and a 
quarter a week, an continued on page 34 
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More than thirty thousand men built their own boats here on Lake Bennett in the spring of 1898. Each 
p 


The world’s largest tent city 


man brought his own tent and building equipment and the air was rent by tapping of thousands of hammers. 








Here is a sight never before seen ind never to be n seven thousand boats. loaded with thirty 


A homemade armada sets sail 





thousand pounds of food drifting down the green of an alpine lake on a bright June day in “98 





> : = ‘ This is the scene that met the newcomers’ eyes: two miles of boats, six deep, jammed along Dawson City 
At the end of the rainbow Se eee prinlke agian bop Pompe: pad aragpasire Leys 


teeming waterfront. Note the crack in the original glass plate of this hitherto unpublished photograph. 
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i qualified for 


failed to win 


BY PARKI 


Contests 


CUMMINGS 


I was pulling down $300 a week. Then I caught The Vision.” 


sour 


“Pictured here is a famous English statesman of 
World War II who won fame, among othe! 
things, for his statement about blood, sweat, toil 
and tears. If you identify him correctly you 
automatically become eligible for our mammoth 


contest with prizes totaling 


“Can you use $50,000? Test yourself at the 
letter-scramble game by rearranging the letters 
A-T-C to form the name of a four-legged feline 
animal commonly kept as a domestic 


“If you are good at geography a three-month 
tropical cruise may be yours! You can qualify 
by supplying the last word to this two-word 
name for a large North American river leading 
to the Great Lakes. Saint 


“Below are pictured four musical instruments 

piano, saxophone, violin and harp, but not nec- 
essarily in the order named. If you can identify 
them in the correct order there is no reason 


why your skill shouldn't bring you 





think 


you 


misunderstood Philby. This is a bond conversion campaign.” 






Remember 
the cool old days? 


Martha put the paper down. It was dated 1983. She 
turned to the window, toying with her greying hai 
“Dig those kids,” she said indignantly. “Wheeling 
around in a souped-up chopper.” 

George, her husband, a perpetually weary man, 
ambled to her side and peered sourly out of the win- 
dow And Fred’s with them,” he muttered. “A 
short’s not good enough for that cat any more.” 

‘Helicopters,” murmured Martha, adjusting her 
pince-nez. “Who needs helicopters, man?” The back 
door flew open. Fred, their teen-aged son, walked in. 

“Man you drag me,” said George severely. “Out 
with the chicks all the time. Never coming home to 
the pad. You bug me, man, to say the least.” 

“Sorry, Dad,” said Fred unconcernedly, slumping 
into a chair. “I went to the concert et the Auditor- 
ium. An Italian tenor.” 

‘Do you really dig that jive, dear?” asked his 
mother indulgently, 


Sure.” said Fred. “It was a good performance 
Outstanding I'd say.” 
Way out,” said his father huffily. “So far out 


the trains don’t run there. Is that what you're trying 
to say, man?” 

Fred shrugged and smoothed a wrinkle from his 
plain maroon tie. “He was good on that Guadala- 
jara,” he said mildly. 

George shook his head sadly. “Guadalajara,” he 
said in a hushed voice, “A son of mine.” 

Freddie got up. “On my way again,” he said 
“Just wanted to tell you not to keep supper, Mom.” 

His mother stared fondly at him. “Darling.” she 
said reprovingly. “Must you wear those ties? Haven’ 
you got any respectable shoe-string neckties left? And 
those wide-cuffed trousers. Don’t tell mz your kitten’s 
smitten with those, man.” 

It's the fashion,” said Fred toleranthy 

‘Bell-bottoms,” scoffed George rignteously. He 
stared proudly at his own tightly draped strides. “In 
my day no self-respecting cat who was really hip . 

“Yes, Dad, I know.” said Fred quickly “Good-by 
all,” he said turning to the door 

“See you later, alligator,” said George, rather 
stiffly. Fred nodded, wincing a little and the door 
crashed shut 

George sat back shaking his head. “I don’t dig 
this generation, Martha,” he said finally. “I don't 
dig it at all. What's wrong with them? Everything's 
‘good’ or ‘wonderful.’ Nothing’s simply ‘cool’ or 
crazy any more.” He peered appealingly at her. 
“And those silly short haircuts and silly clothes. We 
didn't act like that did we?” 

“Fads,” said Martha wisely. “Give them time, man. 
Chey Il straighten up and fly right. Some day they'll 
settle down with hip chicks in their own pads.” 

“There’s trouble ahead,” said George darkly. “I'll 
bet you a stack of big ones.” 

Play it cool,” said Martha calmly. She took the 
dishes out of the radar washer and turned consolingly 
to her husband. 

‘Just blow this on your axe, Daddy-O,” she said, 
pointing to the TV program. “There’s a Good Old 
Days bit on tonight. R. & R. Gillespie. A message 
tro. Kerouac. Readings from The Bird. Ginsberg, 
man. 


George tottered to his feet. His shoulders straight 
>ned and an expectant gleam brightened his eyes. He 
ran one hand through his thinning duck-tail haircut 
and smoothed a silvery sideburn. He walked care- 
fully into the living room and relaxed contentedly in 
his favorite chair in front of the TV set. “Crazy,” 
he murmured softly. “Crazy.” 


BY RONALD BAYNES 
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The “Lynwood” bathroom shown he rein Manchu Yellow. 


The Lynwood Bathroom by American-Standard... 


in stunning colours! 


Jeauty for your bathroom in magnificent colours for you whichever your choice, for quality, style and beauty in bath- 
from American-Standard. You have a choice of four bathrooms room fixtures, it’s the finest when it’s by American-Standard. 
and two powder rooms, including the luxury ‘‘Blythwood’’, the 
beautiful ““Pembroke” and the popularly-priced ““Chateau’”’ and 


“Lynwood” bathrooms. . . the deluxe ““Coronet”’ and family- 
priced ““Concerto”’ powder rooms. Choose from the eight beauti- 


ful colours shown above, plus sparkling White. 


For your personal copy of the fully illustrated American- 
Standard Coloured Bathroom Folder, call your Plumbing 
Contractor or local American-Standard office—or write 


temember, American-Standard, Box 39, Station D, Toronto, Ontario. 


> are ust some of 


PROUD PRODUCTS OF AMERICAN-STANDARD. Magnificent Bathroom 


the many products made by American-Standard. Others equally famous include Gurney Fur- 
naces, Ame rican-Standard Kriche n Units and ( ‘anadian Sirocco A ir-( ‘ond tioning ec uipme nt, 


first and finest—the world over 


American-Standard 


AMERICAN-STANDARD PRODUCTS (CANIADA) LIMITED 
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ag aww! his descendants have produced 


and exported Grant’s Scotch 


all over the world 


SCOTCH 


Grant's Glenfiddich distillery 
is the largest of its kind in 





Scotland. Still family owned— 








pride establishes excellence. 
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new Grant’s bottle bears the 
Clan motto “Stand Fast”—the 


name by which the brand is 





known in Scotland. 
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CHINE 


SCOTCH WHISKY. 





Maclean’s Movies 





RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 








BEST BET 


THE DEFIANT ONES: A Negro (Sidney Poitier) and a 
white man (Tony Curtis) escape from a southern chain gang, 
shackled together, in this powerful and unhackneyed drama produced and 
directed by Stanley Kramer. It’s one of 1958's finest. With Theodore Bikel 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF: Elizabeth Taylor may get an Oscar nomina 
tior for her title-role portrayal of a love-starved wife, and in some ways the 
movie is better than Tennessee Williams’ play. But the hell-on-earth greed and 
hatred in Big Daddy’s rotting household soon become oppressive, and the sud 
den regenerations at the finish are unconvincing. Burl Ives, Paul Newman, 
Judith Anderson and Jack Carson are in the skilful cast. 


THE FIEND WHO WALKED THE WEST: Hollywood's 1947 gangland 
thriller, Kiss of Death, now reappears with a western setting. Robert Evans 
is a psychotic gunman, and Hugh O'Brian (behaving exactly like TV's Wyatt 
Earp) is the stern ex-convict who tracks him down. Rating: fair. 


FTHE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE: There are some quite funny moments in 
this American comedy about high-society folderol in London, but the pace is 
often sluggish and the atmosphere strained. With Rex Harrison, Kay Kendall 


4 TALE OF TWO CITIES: Dirk Bogarde is the drunken but self-sacrificing 
Sydney Carton in this latest filming of the Charles Dickens novel about the 
French Revolution. It sticks laudably close to the story and is well worth seeing 
but Hollywood’s 1935 production with Ronald Colman had more emotional 
impact. With Cecil Parker 


WHITE WILDERNESS: Walt Disney's superbly gifted and tireless camera 
teams and film editors have invaded Canada’s Arctic wastes for their latest 


“True-Life Adventure,” a notable addition to the series. Rating: excellent. 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


The Badianders: Western. Good The Long, Hot Summer: Deep South 
The Bravados: Western. Good comedy-drama. Good 
The Bridge on the River Kwai: Action The Lost Continent: Travelogue. Good 


| The Mark of the Hawk: Africa race-hate 
The Brothers Karamazov: Drama. Good | drama. Fair 


drama. Tops 


| The Matchmaker: Comedy. Fair 
Merry Andrew: Comedy. Good 


Camp on Blood Island: Drama. Fair 
A Certain Smile: Drama. Fair 


Chase a Crooked Shadow: British sus- No Time for Sergeants: Comedy. Fair. 


| 

| 
“ns thrill Goo 5 
pense thriller. Gor d Orders to Kill: Drama. Excellent. 
Cole Younger, Gunfighter: Western. Fair 
Cry Terror!: Suspense. Good Paths of Glory: Drama. Excellent 
Proud Rebel: Frontier drama. Good 


The Enemy Below: War at sea. Good | 
‘ ' Rooney: British comedy. Good 
Gates of Paris: French comedy-drama ‘ 
Cel |} Seven Wonders of the World: Cinerama 
7006 
Gigi: Musical. Excellent travelogue. Fair 


The Sheepman: Western comedy-drama 
Good 

The Silent Enemy: War drama. Good. 

South Pacific: Musical. Good 

Stage Struck: Drama. Fair. 


God’s Little Acre: Comedy-drama of Deep 
South. Good 
Gunman’s Walk: Western. Good 


High Cost of Loving: Comedy. Good 


Hot Spell: Domestic drama. Good ’ ‘ 
‘ Teacher's Pet: Comedy. Good 


10 North Frederick: Drama. Good. 
This Happy Feeling: Comedy. Fair. 
A Time to Love: War drama. Fair. 
Too Much, Too Soon: Drama. Poor. 
Twilight for the Gods: Drama. Poor 


I Married a Woman: Comedy. Poor. 
Imitation General: Comedy. Fair 
Indiscreet: Comedy. Excellent 
Intent to Kill: Suspense. Good 

Just My Luck: Comedy. Poor 


Kathy O’: Movie-town comedy. Good 


Vertigo: Mystery and ye > Good 
The Key: War-and-love drama. Good . * and suspense. Good 


The Vikings: Historical adventure-drama 
The Left-Handed Gun: Western. Fair Good. 
The Light in the Forest: Frontier drama Violent Playground: Drama, Fair 

Good. Voice in the Mirror: Drama. Fair. 
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~ HAMMOND 


ORGAN. ..music’s most glorious voice 


Playing a Hammond Organ is a talent that grows quickly in the young 


...it’s a social grace which builds self-assurance 


...a@ Skill which points restless minds in good directions 


...an active symbol of the good things that make home a happy place 


WHY A HAMMOND ORGAN? Because a Hammond 
differs from all other organs in important ways. (1) No 
Spinet Model Hammond has ever needed tuning. 
(2) Hammond’s patented Harmonic Drawbars give 
you thousands upon thousands of different kinds of 
tones and tonal combinations, vast reaches of volume 
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and tonal quality, which make even your beginning 
efforts magnificent and mov- 
ing. You sound better sooner 
on a Hammond. Ask your - 
dealer to demonstrate these Hammond advantages. 

About $170 down at most dealers. Low monthly payments, 
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Hammond Organs, P.O. Box 3100, Station B 
Montreal, Quebex 


Please send your new bocklet on the Hammond Organ 
and teil me how to get a free LP Record of 
Hammond music. 


Name 
Address 
City Prov 
WESTERN E Pr Me 
31 

















For the sake of argument 





“On fifth of our 


1 page S 
onservative estimate, is in need 
f I growing fear of a subject 
I fo | the publicity, they under- 


Ol ntal hospitals are overc! 
rd { h new general hospital includes 
' 
vael@) p hiatric wing The demand 





PLAYING CARDS !S FUN! 
BUT WHEN YOU PLAY... 





THE BRIDGE PLAYERS' 


BRIDGE CARD... (ONGRESS 


Add to your pleasure, and to your prestige 
with guests, bv using elegant 

CONGRESS Cards. They assure you 

1 
i 


of a smooth shuffle i flexible easy dea 
P the right feel of the cards in your 
hand. CONGRESS Cards have gilded edges, 
beautiful back designs, and famous 
Cel-U-Tone Finish. There's a design to 

, | ! J] — } 

suit you in handy velour-covered, 


W hen you sh Dp, 


look for the name CONGRESS on the seal 


drawer type ise 


it assures you of finest quality. 

















POKER PLAYERS 
INSIST ON......... 


ICVCLE 


Ho W to har c the last word / 


Chere eso many ways ot e1 


{ ying cards 
undreds of games, really ind that 
makes it tough to remember the rules. 
Why not send for the 256-page “Official 
Rules Book” which covers 156 card games ? 
Send 25c in coin to INTERNATIONAI 


PLAYING CARD CO., Windsor, Ontario. 
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of psychiatric attention’ 


trained psychiatrists far exceeds the sup 
ply, and one fifth of our nation at 
conservative estimate Is in need of psy 
chiatric attention. We are, it appears, in 
a sorry state 

ggravating the 
defect by the fatal mistake of making 
health the concern of the healthy. Bach 


when this country was young, health was 


What is more, we are a 


quite rightly the concern of the sick, 
while the rest of the people got on with 
the business of living. Apart from fol 
lowing certain rules of simple hygiene 
people left the matter of health to the 
good Lord who had dispensed it, to the 
good doctor who worked to preserve it 
and to the unfortunate who happened to 
be without it. But in these complex 
times of stress and adaptation no such 
simplicity is allowed to exist. Preventive 
medicine, in the hands of anyone who 
cares to take a fling at it, has reached out 
beyond the mere limits of disease to in 
clude both the sick and the well. It is 
now not only the right of Canadians to 
be healthy but even a duty, for health 
has gone beyond the individual and be 
come a national issue 

In Ottawa a cabinet minister can get 
to his feet and proclaim: The Health 
of the Nation is the Wealth of the Na 
tion. The fact that a cabinet minister 
can get away with such a ridiculous 
statement is a sure sign that the subject 
of health has been overworked until it 
no longer has valid meaning. The min 
ister did not define what he meant by 
health, nor did he need to do so since 
health has become one of those obvious 
and desirable things like money, and 
the more you have of it the better. Health 
at a time of flagging political imagination 
brings with it a breath of new hope to 
every politician who finds within it an 
inexhaustible supply of campaign speech 
es. Health is of national importan 


like mineral] resources or pulpwood. The 
Health of the Nation is the Wealth of 
the Nation, no less 


The plain fact of the matter is that 
health is important, but on an individual 
basis. It cannot be manufactured, it 
cannot be packaged, it cannot be adver 
tised and it cannot be sold to the public. 
Health is a highly personal thing, as 
sensitive as it 1s delicate, as transient as 
it is elusive; the more you try to grasp 
it the more elusive it becomes The 
greatest attribute of good health lies in 
i mans unconsciousness of his own 
health. It is the sick man who worrie 
about his health, and by that token we 
as a nation are being driven to sickness 
The healthy man does not worry about 
his health, he is unaware of his heart 
or nis bones or his joints or his bloo 
pressure or his blood sugar, unaware of 
them unless something goes wrong with 
them or unless by outside interferenc 
he is made conscious of them 

In Canada today it is virtually impo 
sible to be unaware of your health. It 
is even anti-social. From all sides there 
comes a steady stream of material de 
signed to inform you about vour health 
whether you wish to be informed of it 
or not. If it is not an announcer from 
a friendly insurance company warning 
you at breakfast to beware of excessive 
inimal fats in your diet because of their 
relationship to hardening of the arterie 
and coronary thrombosis, it is a campaign 
announcement from a society which runs 





as follows: There is much that can 
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done for cancer if it is caught early. But ing is a wonderful experience. We should did not demand a shot of penicillin for without multiplying our worries in a 


emember (sound of a ticking clock in take heart from the fact that we have every cold in the head, nor should we. senseless manner. Let us leave the mat- j 

background) TIME. ..IS. . RUN come a long way from grandmother's She did not fill herself with tranquilizers ter of health in the hands of those whose : 
NING OUT! Be sure you see your home remedies, that we have conquered when the going was rough, nor snatch a responsibility it is to look after it. If 

loctor for any sore which does not heal many of the afflictions of those times stimulant when the going was tedious fewer people spent less time meddling i 

ny unusual lump etc. If it is not and that we will continue to conquer She did not face the mass of health pub with the business of health, we would ; 
newspaper announcement to the effect these that remain. But we should be licity with which we burden ourselve as a nation and as individuals within tha 

tk relationship between smoking warned against the error of thinking that nor did she think that health insurance nation be less neurotic, and much less F 

{ lung cancer has been established be bodily health is the only health, nor was the answer to all her worries ifflicted with the host of artificial anxie 3 





doubt, it is a magazine article on should we forget that we depend as much It seems to me that if people stopped ties of our Own creating. After all, there ‘ 
effect of the tranquilizers on _ the now as then upon the grace of the Al worrying about their health we would is a lot of living to be done in this 
psychotic mind, or the sorry and spectac ni who gives us health, and upon ill be the healthier for it. By all means country. and for my part I feel that 
tale of how a mother with Rh nega the extraordinary ability of nature to have regular checkups, and by all means should forget about our health and get 
blood gave birth to a series of mon restore its own balance. Grandmothet guard our health, but let it rest there on with it * 


If it is not a TV program viewing 





emoval of a man’s stomach or the 
yf a baby it soon will be If it is 


t a banner headline on the Salk vac 


ne, it is a smaller heading on the panic 
ertain American clinics where dis 
1ught mothers clawed at each other in 


an hysterical attempt to have their chil 


dren immunized from a dwindling stock 
of poliomyelitis vaccine 

Having become overconscious of our 
own health it follows quite naturally that 
we become overconscious of the health of 
our childret The average Canadian 
nother who brings up her children to 
be soft and lacking in muscular control 


does so through no fault of her own. She 
does not know what normal health ts 
nce she has been trained to think of 
health in terms of disease When her 
child gets a headache she thinks of polio 
lis temperature does not subside 
he wonders if he has leukemia, and if 
through boredom or sheer laziness he 
| 


does not adjust at school the pressure ts 


upon her to go clattering off to a child 
psychiatrist for guidance. She calls her 
doctor for everything and anything, and 
it is with the utmost reluctance that she 
is made to accept the obvious fact that 
her child must develop the usual crop of 
snifes and coughs and contagious dis 
eases in order to develop his own immu 
nity. Like the people around her she is 
obsessed with the idea that anything short 
of perfect health is abnormal and must 
at all costs be corrected. She has been 
trained to think that disease is unneces 
sary and that any disease which does not 
resolve instantly on treatment is one 
leading to the direst complication. She 
is armed with an over-indulgent attitude 
to health, half a dozen medica! lay texts 
and a thermometer which she plunges 
into any handy infant orifice sometimes 
twice a day on a regular basis like clean 
ing the teeth. The sad part of all this 
lies not so much in the effect on the 
mother herself, which is bad enough, but 
more in the transmitted effect upon her 
children, the future generation of Cana 
dians. At the pace we are now keeping 
they stand a good chance of being physi- 
cally remarkable and mentally incompe 
tent, if not addled in the brain 

So where do we go from here? It 
seems to me that we should go forward 


in the faith and the realization that liv 
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then a cold bottle of Red Cap. There’s share it with your buddies or have a 
| | nothing like it—Red Cap’s the full- personal thirst, stick with Carling’s 
bodied true Canadian ale—with a Red Cap—the true Canadian Ale. 


CARLING'’S RED CAP ALE 
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Headed by the famous “QUEENS”, 
the world’s largest liners which sail 

weekly 
fleet offers incomparable service on the as, ed 


North Atlantic. 





" 
from New York, the Cunard ps {| - 


The service from Canadian Ports is maintained by the four 
sister ships, “SAXONIA”, “IVERNIA”, “CARINTHIA” 
and “SYLVANIA”, which make no less than 43 voyages 


from Montreal during the 1958 season of navigation. 


Superbly appointed accommodation, delicious food, fault- 
less service, and entertainment for all tastes ... these will 
be yours when you travel to Europe in any of Cunard’s 
eleven passenger vessels .. . Enjoy the luxury which only 
sea travel can provide ... Arrive at your destination relaxed, 


rested and refreshed. 


Since 1840—The Hallmark of Ocean Travel. 


See Your Local Agent—No One Can Serve You Better 
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Head Office: 230 Hospital Street, Montreal 





Branches: Halifax * Saint John +» Quebec + Toronto * Winnipeg * Edmonton * Vancouver 
















A Home-Study Course in 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 


IN BONDS AND STOCKS 


} Describes and illustrates Canadian securities invesiment terms, principles and 
| brocedures and their use in the wise investment of Our money 

| ¢ Y 

| Based on the experience of Canadian investment firms, this course is offered in 
} v 

/ co-operation with the Education Committee of The Investment Dealers’ Association 


of Canada 

| The fee for this course is $12. For folder and registration write to 
Director, Extension Dept., University of Western Ontario, London, Ont 
Director, Extension Dept., University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
Director, Extension Dept., University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 
Director, Extension Dept., University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask 
































The strangest gold rush in history 


continued from page 26 


Odd transport took the Klondikers northward 





HOMEMADE CARTS helped trundle chattels over the White Pass. 





BABY STEAMBOAT with tiny stern wheel navigated Yukon river. 


SAILS ON SLEDS helped speed 





stampeders over frozen lakes. 





ICE-CAKE RAFT acted as piggy-back for men as well as boats. 


all-wool serge suit could be purchased 
for four dollars and coffee was thirteen 
cents a pound 

4 group of the miners hailed a four 
horse truck, hired it on the spot, hoisted 
their gold aboard it, and drove off toward 
the Selby Smelting Works on Montgom 
ery Street, the crowd surging behind 
them 

The crowd squeezed into the building 
and watched goggle-eyed while the buck- 
skin bags, the soiled canvas sacks, the 
glass fruit jars and jelly tumblers, cov 
ered with precious writing paper and tied 
with twine, were ripped open on the 
counter and their yellow contents dis- 
gorged. The gold lay on the counter, in 
the words of an eye-witness, “like a pile 
of yellow shelled corn,” while the poker- 
faced clerks weighed it, paid for it, and 
shoveled it with copper scoops into a 
great melting pot 

The story of this spectacie buzzed 
through the streets of San Francisco. For 
some time rumors had been sifting down 
the coast about a big strike made on 
an unpronounceable stream deep in the 
Yukon valley. A laconic on-the-spot re- 
port to Ottawa from William Ogilvie, 


the Canadian government surveyor, had 
been published the previous month in an 
austere pamphlet titled Information Re- 
specting the Yukon District. William 
Johns, an ex-newspaperman who had 
staked on Eldorado, sent a brief mention 
of the Klondike to a Chicago paper which 
printed a few lines in March, but this 
also attracted little notice. Jack Carr, a 
veteran Yukon dog driver, left Dawson 
on June 5 and reached Juneau on July 
11 wearing gold nuggets for buttons and 
bearing the news of the strike. Nobody 
believed hii until they opened their mail 
The Alaska Commercial Company in 
San Francisco also had word of the strike 
before the Excelsior’s arrival and the 
word “Klondike” had started appearing 
in its advertisements early in July 

These hints had not caused a ripple 
until the Excelsior docked. But here at 
last was dramatic proof of a mew Eldo 
rado. Here was one grizzled creature 
fresh off the boat with a thirty-pound 
sack of dust in his hand, ordering poach 
ed eggs nine at a time, tipping waitresses 
with nuggets, engaging a horse cab at 
twenty dollars a day and exclaiming that 
he had pulled a hand sled fourteen hun- 
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...and thereby grew a tradition 


When United Empire Loyalist Thomas Adams opened 
his distillery in Niagara, his concern was to 

make the finest product within his knowledge and 
ability. Today, the products of Thomas Adams Distiilers 
Limited continue to reflect this philosophy. 
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One of a series of advertisements 


presented by New York Life to help guide 


our children to a better future. 


Should your 


child be a 
athematician ? 


by 
NORRIS E. SHEPPARD 


Professor of Mathematics, University of Toronto 


{ As told to DONALD ROBINSON } 


f bs soy who chooses mathematics as a career will be 
joining illustrious company. He will become a col- 
league of Euclid, Descartes and Gauss. He will be walk- 


ing with the great Johannes Kepler who figured out the 


three laws that govern the planets’ movements around 


the si 


n: with Sir Isaac Newton who explained Tavity in 
one mathematical formula; with Albert Einst 
postulated the magnificent theory of relativity that un- 


locked this atomic age 


ein who 


Could. one follow in more golden footsteps? 


The actual associates whom the boy will have in his 
life as a mathematician will be distinguished, too. He 
may rub shoulders with the men who have helped to give 
the world radar, supersonic flight, and nuclear power for 


industrial use 


i te. wrist wr Y mrine ) 
Could one want more exciting, stimul iting partners 


Most important, the boy who makes mathematics his 
field has a chance to achieve greatness himself. Some 
people have a notion that mathematics ts a dead science. 
They think that all its problems have been solved anc 


tucked away in dry textbooks, 
That isnt so 
There are vast, vital areas in mathematics awaiting 


| feel certain, 


exploration by deep mathematical thinkers 


for exfimple, that within our lifetime someone is going 
A 

to make great forward strides toward understanding the 
behevior of the tiny particles of energy of which all 
matter is composed 

It could be your son or daughter 

Someone surely 1s going 
formulas that will enable mankind to travel safely to 
Mars and far beyond into distant space 

It could be your son or daughter 

Can vou think of a more important, thrilling arena for 
a qualified individual to enter today? Recognition among 
science’s immortals is within the realm of possibility for 
genuinely gifted boys and girls 

I can assure you of this as well. The young mathema- 
tician will receive the heartiest of welcomes in his pro- 
fession. We have a crying need for new people. Excluding 
secondary school teachers, the total number of persons 
with college degrees or their equivalent who are earning 
a living as professional! mathematicians in the United 
States and Canada is under 25,000. That is, fewer than 


one person in every 7,000 


rhe shortage of mathematicians is acute in every 


36 


sphere Universities, industrial companies, insurance 
firms, other businesses, and governmental agencies are 
all hungry fer mathematically trained personnel. Job 
openin 


States. 


»S are plentiful both in Canada and the United 


‘ 


To get ahead in mathematics, a 


youngster must be good 


But this I warn you 


4 noted mathematician who holds a high-ranking 
position in industry remarked recently, 


“No one wants the advice of mediocrity. Among 


mathematicians, there is no place for the so-called 
average mal 
I fully agree with him 


The youngster who goes into mathematics will be 
taking up the oldest and one of the noblest of sciences 
It is more than the science of numbers. It is even more 
than a science that allows us to grasp the real significance 
of time and space. It is the science which trains a man to 
cope with unknown quantities and to translate their re- 


lationships into logical, comprehensible patterns 


A wide variety of specialities is available to the new 


mathematician. Research in pure mathematics is one 





Here a man seeks basic truths with no thought of any 
use to which they may be put. To the pure mathema- 
tician, truth is its own justification. 

Such work may sound valueless to some people. They 
are wrong. Most of the practical mathematical tools now 
at our disposal came to us from these basic truths. As 
time went on, someone discovered an application for 
them. 

It was that way with James Clerk Maxwell's theory of 
electro-magnetic waves. When Professor Maxwell first 
brought it forth in 1873, he wasn’t thinking of TV broad- 
casts. But his theory made them possible. It explained 


{ 


the nature of radio waves. 

As a rule, pure research of this sort is done at univer- 
sities In conjunction with teaching. The young man 
interested in it usually starts as an instructor in the 
mathematics department 

\ person who wants only to teach, and not to concern 
himself with research, can get a university post, too, of 
course. Or, should he prefer, he can obtain a place in 
secondary schools. The contribution he may make there 
cannot be overestimated. 


For the man who likes immediate, practical results 


Today, electronic “brains” such as the computer shown below can save months of human 
calculations in solving a problem. But the mathematician must first work out the complex 
details of the problem to be fed the computer, then put the answers to practical use. 


M 
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from his research, there is applied mathematics. In this 
he can employ established mathematical techniques to 
help resolve particular scientific and industrial problems. 

More and more, Government and industrial organi- 
zations are turning to mathematicians for assistance 
In the airplane field, for instance, 
mathematicians are working on turbulence, vibrations 


along these lines 


and stability, rocket propulsion. In oil, they are involved 
in reservoir studies, seismological investigations, Gues- 


tions of magnetics 


The fact is that a competent mathematician can be 


worth his weight in gold to an industrial concern. With 
his calculus and other techniques he can often predeter- 
mine the effects of various operations. This means that 
his company may not have to spend fortunes to run ex- 
pensive experiments. The mathematician is often able to 


ndicate the results in advance. 


rhe mathematician is particularly useful during the 
very early stages of a project. He is the man with the 
coldly analytical viewpoint who sees where the major 
problems lie and is able to spell them out in terms that 


permit a solution. 


When work commenced on Nike, the United States 
Army's crack anti-aircraft missile, a team of top experts 
was collected from the aerodynamic, radar, digital, 
circuitry and related fields. Plus the military. They were 
unable to move, however, until the mathematicians out- 
lined the way. 


Why? 


It took mathematicians to spot the essential ideas that 


iy obscured among t details and divergent 


le many 
anguages of the other sciences 
a member of the Nike team has said, “if 


it hadn't been for 


Frankly, 
the mathematicians, it would have 
taken us years more, perhaps decades, to perfect Nike 
Today the applied mathematician has a splendid ally 
the fabulous machine that 
can make 3,600,000 different computations in a single 
minute. 


in the electronic computer 


Don’t be confused by these electronic “brains,” 
though. They don’t do the thinking. The mathematicians 
do. It is the 


divide them into their component parts and prepare in- 


mathematicians who define the problems, 


structions for the computer so that it can solve them 


Another big field for mathematicians is statistics—the 


collection and interpretation of facts on a mathematical 
basis. It is also a highly challenging field. 


fake government censuses. It is statisticians who de- 
sign and direct them, and who interpret the findings. 

Take government figures on foreign trade, business 
conditions, wage levels, cost-of-living, public health. It 


is Statisticians who provide them 


Governments couldn't function without them 


Nor could industry. Statisticians keep management 


abreast of what’s happening in a company. They develop 
Statistical facts on production methods, distribution 
programs, sales trends and lots more. They are especially 
good at quality control. The systems they devise make it 
feasible for manufacturers to inspect just a few items 


going down the production line instead of every one 


Then there’s polling It's hard to believe, I Suppose, 
that one can gauge the opinion of tens of millions of 
people by sampling merely 2,000 or 3,000. Thanks to the 
Statisticians, it usually can be done with reasonable 
accuracy. 

Is it any wonder that statistics is called “‘the arithmetic 
of human welfare”? 


that of the 
actuary. In the life insurance business the actuary is 


Finally, we reach my own specialty 


indispensable. 
The actuary is the mathematical pilot of a life insur- 
ance company. He prepares the tables of death rates and 


calculates the premiums that must be charged. He deter- 
mines the benefits that go into policies. He reckons the 


money that must be laid aside to provide for payment of 


these benefits in the years to come. He even determines 
the amount of dividends to be paid out. 

His is a full desk. 

Actuaries are important in government, too. The op- 
eration of our Canadian and American social security 
systems depends on them. And they can be found in 
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private practice, where they act as consultants to various 
welfare and pension funds. 

It is a very gratifying profession. You do so nuch 
good toward protecting people's futures. 

I remember when I was called in as one of a three-man 
board to evolve a pension program for the employees of 
the United Nations—thousands of them. Our assign- 
ment was to develop a basis whereby these people, who'd 
come from the four corners of the globe to work for 


world peace, would be assured security in their old age. 


It required weeks of hard labor, but eventually we 
arrived at a plan that did the job. 

**The United Nations is deeply grateful,” we were told. 

Could one wish for higher recompense? 

Naturally, you'd like to know the financial prospects 
for mathematicians. I would say that, in the main, 
they're excellent. 

A college teacher of mathematics, with a Ph.D., gen- 
erally begins at about $3,000 a year and may go up to 
$18,000. In addition, he is frequently requested to do 
consulting work during summer vacations. This can add 
thousands to his income. The earnings of a high school 
mathematics teacher are, unfortunately, lower. The ceil- 
ing is about $8,400. He may pass the $10,000 mark as a 
principal, however. 

In industry, an applied mathematician, with a Ph.D., 
can start at $7,200 and soar to $30,000. Or more. In 
government service the wage scales are understandably 
less. They run between $3,100 and $14,000 in the United 
States, between $3,750 and $12,000 in Canada. 


Actuarial salaries in life insurance companies can be 
especially good. The college graduate with a B.A. and 
the necessary qualifications can anticipate earning about 
$4,500 at the outset and worthwhile increases thereafter. 
Chief Actuaries may make as much as $35,000 a year. 
Some have gone even highet They have risen to be 
presidents of life insurance companies with annual sal- 
aries of $75,000, $100,000 or even more 

No matter which field the mathematician enters, he 
can count ona high degree of security. Pension programs 
are widespread, and personnel turnover is small. The 
hours are not arduous, vacations are ample and the life 
is a pleasant one. Most of all, mathematicians enjoy the 
respect of their fellow-scientists and the public at large 

To be sure, there are drawbacks. If you do original 
research, you stand the chance of having you findings 
neglected. Big ideas can linger unrecognized for long 
periods. That can be a mise rable experience. 3 

Sometimes the problems you must tackle, in pure or 
applied research, are so mammoth in scope, so hercu- 
lean, that they seem overwhelming You become very 
discouraged. 

“Oh, how I wish I'd never started on this!’ I heard 
a researcher say the other day 

I understood just how he felt. 

| said before that a person must be good to get ahead 
in mathematics 
weigh carefully whether your child has the proper quali- 


It is very true, and I would urge you to 


fications. Does he have a keen, logical mind and an 
insatiable curiosity? Is he imaginative? Does he relish 
his mathematics courses and earn top grades in them? 
Is he quick at solving mathematical problems in his head? 

The answers to all these questions should be a rousing 
“Yes!” 

In addition, your child should be the kind who won’ 
accept any textbook answer as the final word on any- 
thing. He should know instinctively that there are no pat 
answers to most questions and he should constantly seek 
different ways of doing things. Alwavs he should look 
on every new subject as a challenge. 

What about girls ; 

Many women are in the field. There are good oppor- 
tunities for them in statistical research positions with 
corporations. As a matter of fact, in the American Sta- 
tistical Association, they make up ten per cent of the 
membership. There is a very urgent need for properly 
qualified teachers of mathematics, particularly in high 
schools. Women who have specialized in mathematics 
can be of real help in this area. It IS, of course, a fact 
that while many women have the ‘necessary talents to 
become successful mathematicians, few of them continue 
in this work long enough to reach the top in research or 
industry. 
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So far as education for a mathematical career is con- 
cerned, I would say the more of it the better. A Ph.D. is 
now almost imperative both in industry and the academic 
world. It helps in the actuarial profession, too, though ‘it 
is not a prerequisite there. To achieve full professional 
Status as an actuary, you have to pass a series of stringent 
examinations given by the Society of Actuaries or the 
Casualty Actuarial Society in the United States and 
Canada. Graduate school training will help you through 
them, 

Unquestionably, the six or seven years of schooling 
necessary for a Ph.D. can be expensive. When you in- 
clude board and lodging as well as tuition, it can cost 
$15,000. However, large numbers of scholarships and 
fellowships are available. So many that there is no good 
financial reason why a talented student should have to 
gO without the education he needs for success 

While we are on the subject of education, let me say 
this, too. Even if your child doesn’t wish to become a 
mathematician, | would recommend that he take as 
much mathematics as he can, both in high school and in 
college. No matter what career he embraces, the training 
in analysis and logical thinking which mathematics gives 
will prove invaluable to him in later life 

However, | hope that your child does want to be a 
mathematician. Mankind is now in the t 
We're on tne verge of the space age. Mathematicians can 
guide our way. We need more of them—desperately—to 
broaden our horizons and to keep us free. 


ilomic age. 





HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Ly F 
child’s choice of a 
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Many 


caree} 


factors will enter into your 
his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, mosi of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice, 

I ven though his colle v¢ 


never too soon to start making sure that your child will 


days are still years away, it’s 


have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes 
Your New 


business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 


York Life agent has chosen as his career the 


cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highlh qualified speciatist, Yow ll find 
him both able and willing to help you 


Booklets available on many careers 
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‘Show us the gold!”’ cried the crowd. 





rn 


ene mere © 


to hold back the crowds We've got 
millions!” Frank Phiscator, who owned 
one of the richest claims on Eldorado 
cried. William Stanley, a one-time Seat 
tle book-seller said that “the Klondike 

no doubt the best place to make money 
His wife had 
been living on wild blueberries and tak 


ing in laundry to Keep her f 


that there i n the world 


amily to 
gether. When the news reached her she 
dropped the wet clothes, told her cus 
tomers to fish their own out of the tub 
and moved with her husband inte a 


downtown hote! where she threw out her 


meagre wardrobe and called in a dress 
maker to design raiment more appropri 
te for the wife of a Klondike prince 

From this la on few prospectors 
irriving from the north were to know 
iny real peace 


Joe Ladue, who had founded Dawson 
City, perhaps had the most frantic time 
of all. The papers had quickly dubbed 
him Mayor of Dawson and he was pur 
sued by such a throng o 


reporters, W ell 


wishers, fortune hunters and cranks, that 


he fled to the east He stepped off the 


train in Chicago into the arms of an 


other mob and when he reached his farm 
in the Adirondacks a bushel-basket full 
of mail awaited him. The people crowd 
ed into the parlor and began to finger 
he nuggets that he poured onto a tabk 


Ladue left them to it and went off into 





barn to hide Here l Was cornered 
y Lincoln Steffens, the most persistent 
eporter of his day He was the weari 
t-looking mat I ever Saw Steffen 
rote in McClure’s. It was a propheti 
mark, to l davs wer number 
I H il iched it cil x 1 a 





The miners hoisted their bulging sacks 


Cinderella ending, made to order for 
the press. At long last he married Anna 
Mason, his lifelong sweetheart He 
parents, who once had rejected him as 

suitor for Anna, were now more than 
happy to welcome the most renowned 
figure in America into the family. With 
his Dawson City real estate, his saloon 
and sawmill and other interests, he wa 
worth, on paper, five million dollars. The 
financial pages were soon reporting that 
he had been named president and mar 
aging director of the Joseph Ladue Gok 
Mining and Development Compan 
whose directors included some of th 
biggest names in New York finance 
headed by Chauncey Depew, president 
of the New York Central. But the thi 
teen winters Ladue had spent along the 
Yukon had taken their toll. The follow 
ing year he succumbed to tuberculosis 
the height of the great stampede he 
helped bring about 

Within a week after the arrival of the 
Portland, Seattle was having. troubk 
Keeping its transportation system in oper 
ation. The streetcar operators were re 
Signing to go to the Klondike. The Seat 
tle Times lost most of its reporters 
shipping men and policemen left thei: 
jobs. Salesmen jumped counters, doc 
tors deserted patients, preachers qui 
their congregations The Mayor o 
Seattle. W. D. Wood, happened to be 
in San Francisco attending a conventio 
when the news broke. He did not bother 
to return home but wired his resign 
tion. Before the month was out he had 
raised one hundred and fifty thousanc 
dollars. bought himself an ocean steamer 


the Humboldt and established th 
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River Ox cart! 


safe and smooth it is. 


When 
Allied agent. There are over 
L100 


early settlers, it was “west- 
ward ho” in the rumbling Red 


! 


Take mov ing today - how easy, 


With 


Allied service - the dream that 
became a reality - you spin 
your telephone dial - your mov- 
ing worries vanish! 


you move, call your 


agents in Canada with 
offices linked by teletype and 
listed in your yellow pages 
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the All-Canadian Van Line 
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Seattle and Yukon Trading Company 

The ferry between Vancouver and 
Victoria had difficulty loading because 
most of the crew had left for the Klon 
dike. Ships going north had trouble 
coming south again because so many 
seamen deserted. Whaling in the Cana 
dian Arctic came to a standstill because 
the whalers left in a body for the gold 
fields. Canneries along the Alaska coast 
were forced to close for similar reasons 
The price of river boats tripled, and so 
nany were shipped north for Yukon 
iver service that fruit picking ceased in 
the Sacramento valley because of the 
absence of transportation 

Everyone seemed touched by the dis 
ease which the press dubbed “Klondici 
tis More than three quarters of the 
members of the graduating classes of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles medical 
schools announced they would acceler 
ate their studies in order to establish 
themselves as doctors in the Yukon val 
ley. In Chicago, a group of gamblers, 
harried by a reform government, held a 
hurried meeting in a downtown saloon 
and within three hours boarded a train 
for Seattle, taking no luggage but a set 
of gold scales and some heavy undet 
weal 

Within ten days of the Portland’s ar 
rival, fifteen hundred people had left 
Seattle and there were nine ships in 
harbor jammed to the gunwales and 
ready to sail. The town itself was de 
mented. By August I, every hotel was 
bursting with men restaurants were 
overtaxed, and lodging houses were 
roaring. In the area of the docks, the 
streets were choked with people and 
animals moving sluggishly between the 
ten-foot stacks of supplies. Through the 
crowd moved steerers hired to lure men 
to the various outfitting stores. Hun 
dreds sat in the roadways, dressed in 
gawdy mackinaws, wide-brimmed min 
ers’ hats, iron-cleated, high-topped boots 
and heavy wool socks, waiting for ships 
playing at cards, and babbling about gold 

Dogs, goats, sheep, oxen, mules, bur 
ros, Shetland ponies and swaybacked 
cayuses, all designed for Klondike pack- 
ing, blocked the streets, tied to hitching 
posts and lumber piles. Every dog owner 
in town learned to keep his pet securely 
tethered, otherwise he was stolen for the 
Klondike. Horses kept pouring in from 
Moniana, many of them bony, spavined 
and worn out. They had been worth be- 
tween three and five doliars the week 
before but now they sold for twenty 
ive dollars and more. Mules arrived 
from Colorado; reindeer with amputated 
horns were sold as beasts of burden; 
Washington elks were brought in by the 
carload priced at two hundred and fifty 
dollars apiece 

[Transportation company offices were 
in a state of siege. One railway company 
received twenty-five thousand enquiries 
about the Klondike in the first few weeks 
In the first twenty-four hours after the 
news broke, two thousand New Yorkers 
tried to buy tickets for the Klondike 
4 day later a New York paper printed 
an advertisement asking applicants to in- 
vest any sum between five hundred and 
two thousand dollars in a Kiondike ex- 
pedition. Twelve hundred signed up at 
once 

The news of the Klondike quickly re- 
leased the northwest from the economic 
straitjacket in which it had been im- 
prisoned. The gold coins that had lain 
so long in sugar bowls and strong boxes 
and under floorboards were now suddenly 
flung into circulation ‘Prosperity is 
here,” cried the Seattle P-I just four 
days after the Portland docked The 
Midwest felt a similar upsurge. “I have 
never seen such a change in the faces 
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shores. More than one thousand persons 


traveled over three thousand miles, each YOUR 


thinking his party, alone of all the others. 
knew the secret. And so they were trap BASEMEN 

ped for one long winter, above the Arc T? 
tic Circle, a good five hundred miles as 


the crow flies from the Klondike which 
they never saw. 


In the fevered chorus chanting an 
thems to the Klondike, a few reed-like 
voices could be heard faintly counseling 


caution. On July 28, the white-bearded 
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Louis Sloss, one of the founders of the 
pioneer Alaska Commercial Company, 
said flatly: “It is a crime to encourage 
this rush which can only lead to disaster 
for three quarters of the new arrivals.” 

By August 10, the U.S. Secretary of 
the Interior, C. N. Bliss, felt it necessary 





to issue a State paper warning against 
anyone attempting to get to the Klon 
dike that season. Clifford Sifton, the 
Canadian Minister of the Interior, had 
already published a similar plea, but the 





advice fell on deaf ears 

When the government warnings were 
issueadl three thousand people were al 
ready hived in the erupting tent towns 
of Dyea and Skagway, at the foot of the 
passes, together with two thousand tons 
of baggage. Thousands of horses were 
already struggling, dying and rotting on 
the trails. Before the warnings were a 
fortnight old, twenty-one more steamers 
as well as three sailing vessels and two 
scows, all jammed with men and animals 
and freight, had put out from Pacific 
Coast ports. In one single week in mid- 
August, twenty-eight hundred people left 
Seattle for the Klondike. It has been 
reckoned that in the winter of 1897-98, 
at the very least, one hundred thousand 
stampeders actually left their homes and 
set out for the Klondike. 

Although few would believe it, there 
was by fall no chance of any travele 
reaching the diggings before the follow- 
ing summer. This fact was conveniently 
glossed over by the merchants of the 
coastal ports bidding for the Klondike 
trade. Every city was a madhouse. The 





once-quiet streets of Victoria, B.C., for 
instance, now bustled with strange men 
and women from all over the world 
Scots, Irish, French, Kanakas, Germans, 
Australians, Americans—garbed in out- 
landish costumes and dragging oxen and 
horses through roadways piled high with 
provisions for the north. 

The men who counted themselves in- 
deed lucky that they had reached the 
overland starting points on the bleak 
Alaskan Panhandle now faced the passes 
to the Klondike as the early winter set in 

Of all the routes to the Klondike, the 
Skagway trail across the White Pass 
brought out the worst in men. None who 
survived ever forgot it, and most who 
remembered it did so with a sense of 
shame and remorse. It looked so easy: 
a jaunt through the rolling hills on 
horseback, not much more. And yet the 
men who traveled it were seized by a 
kind of delirium that drove them to the 
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trail through the Chilkoot was higher 
than the White Pass by more than six 
hundred feet and only man could defy 
successfully its dizzy grade. But twenty- 
two thousand of the men who assaulted 
ii, each burdened by his ton of supplies, 
eventually found themselves on _ the 
other side 

The gateway to the Chilkoot was an- 
other feverish littke town of frame sa- 
loons, 


gambling houses 


false-fronted hotels, log cafés, 
stores and real-estate 
offices bound together by a stiff mortar 
of flapping:tents and named Dyea after 
the inlet on which it rested. As at Skag- 
way and at Ashcroft, at Edmonton and 
Valdez, a stream of humanity gushed 
through Dyea’s narrow streets day and 
night so that the air was never still from 
animal cries and human curses. 

The first few miles of the Dyea trail 
were deceptively easy. A pleasant wagon 
road rambled along through meadow and 
forest, crossing and recrossing the gravel- 
ly river that meandered through copses 
of cottonwood, spruce, birch and willow. 
Then, piece by piece, the tell-tale sym- 
bols of the stampede appeared—a litter 
of expendable goods thrown aside by 
men who had already begun to lighten 
their burdens. Here were trunks of every 
description, many of them filled with 
jewelry and trinkets and framed pictures 
that had ceased to have value for men 
seeking gold. Trunks were the most use 
less and awkward articles of all, and each 
stampeder soon learned that the only 
possible containers for his outfit were 
stout canvas bags fifty inches long 

After every conceivable weight was 
discarded, the weary Klondikers, on leav 
ing the river, kicked off their heavy rub- 
ber boots and left them behind, as well 
Two enterprising Alaskans retrieved this 
mountain of footwear, and took it back 
to Juneau for resale to newer arrivals, 
so that hundreds of pairs came back over 
the passes time after time 

The trail rose steadily, mile after mile, 
until it reached Sheep Camp, the last 
point at which it was possible to cut 
firewood. Everything beyond was ice 
sheathed rock 

[he camp lay in a deep basin which 
seemed to have been scooped by a giant 
paw out of the encircling mountains. In 
one of these a small notch could be 
glimpsed; this was the Chilkoot. On most 
days the 
gloomy fog, but when the sun was out 
and the sky clear, the pale light glinted 


on the evil masses of glaciers which 


peaks were shrouded in a 


hung from the rim of the mountain wall 
The summit was only four miles distant, 
but it was a long way up—thirty-five 
hundred feet above the sea 

From the vantage point of Sheep Camp 
the new arrival could see, spread in front 
of him and above him, a vast human 
panorama framed by the snow-grimed 
hovels of the camp and set against the 
alabaster backdrop of the sharp-edged 
peaks. Within a few days he too would 
be another flyspeck on the mountain in 
clines, reduced to a cipher by the despot- 
ism of the crags above. 

The trail rose sharply until in the 
last assault on the pass it reached almost 
thirty-five degrees and a man could drop 
to his hands and knees and still seem 
partially upright. There were only two 
points on this four-mile stretch where a 
climber could properly rest. The first 
lay beneath a huge overhanging boulder 
which, because it afforded some shelter, 
was known as the Stone House. The 
second was a flat ledge only a few city 
blocks square at the very base of the 
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ascent, known as the Scales be- 


cause everything was reweighed here and 
the packers’ rates increased to a dollar 
a pound. Loaded animals could go no 
farther; even sleds and dogs had to 
be packed over on men’s backs. Thou- 
sands of tons of outfits, half hidden by 
the ceaselessly failing snow (seventy feet 
fell that winter), were piled here waiting 


their owners to gather stamina for 


the supreme effort of the last climb. 
All winter long, from Sheep Camp to 
the Summit, for four weary miles, the 
endless line of men stretched up the 
slippery slope, a human garland hanging 
from the summit and draped across the 
expanse of the mountainside. From the 
first light to last, the line was never 
broken as the men who formed it inched 
slowly upward, climbing in that odd 


rhythmic motion that came to be called 
“the Chilkoot Lock-step.” 

To any alpinist, even an amateur one, 
the ascent of the pass would have seemed 
child’s play, for it was in no sense a 
difficult or arduous climb. But the men 
of 98 were not mountaineers. Poorly 
attired in heavy furs and wools, rather 
than in the iight hooded parkas which 
were far more practicable, the novices 
sweated and froze alternately. Unabie 
to disrobe or bathe, seldom free of the 
winds that were the terror of the trail, 
bent double under their packs by day 
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deaths until the stench of carrion hung 


like a pall over the forty-five-mile trail 
Major J. M. Walsh, a former Mountie 
newly appointed Commissioner of the 


Yukon, was appalled by “the scene of 


havoc and.destruction which can scarce 


ly be imagined He noted that “thou 
sands of pack horses lie dead along the 
way sometimes in. bunche under the 


liffs, sometimes in tangled masses filling 


the mudholes, and furnishing the only 
footing for our own poor pack animal 

often, I regret to say, exhausted but 
till alive Tact W ! nawal ot nt 


who was in 


thousands of others 


similarly bogged down 


irn beneath the five thousand who tried 
White Pass in the fall 
merest handful succeeded in reaching the 
became premier Yukon River before freeze-up. All over 
one tortured ani- the American and (¢ 
suicide by flinging 
wonder that Jack 


of 


to 
97 


anadian 
found 


cross 


only 


the 


the 


northwest 


themselves 


pass that fall There was no single trail of "98; there 
s that “their hearts were dozens. The stampeders advanced 
that did not break on the Klondike like a great army execu- 
the men on the ting a giant pincer movement, and those 
who took part in it poured in from every 

trail became a point on the compass 
passable; of the The main force, planning a frontal as- 
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sault, was concentrated in the teeming 
anthills of the White and Chilkoot pass- 
es. Far to the west, small platoons and 
companies were making minor flanking 
movements over the pitted glaciers that 
sprawl across the mountainous southern 
coastline of Alaska. But the great left 
arm of the pincer, several battalions 
strong, was advancing up the Yukon 
from the Bering Sea by steamboat. 

A central column was forcing its way 
northward through the heart of British 
Columbia, following the route of an 
almost-forgotten trail cut out by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
many decades before in an attempt to 
link Siberia with the United States by 
cable. This column was joined by a 
second, moving by steamboat, dog team 
and foot up the Stikine River from the 
Pacific coast, and heading for Teslin 
Lake on the headwaters of the Yukon 

The great right arm of the pincer, at 
least a brigade in strength, was launched 
from Edmonton. From this point it 
fanned out into companies, platoons and 
sections, trickling through the Peace 
River country, struggling through can- 
yons and rapids of the Liard, pouring 
down the Mackenzie to the Arctic Circle 
and filtering over the continental back 
bone at a dozen different points, almost 
to the edge of the Arctic Ocean itself 

Thus, in that strangest of all winters 
the once-empty northwest was swarming 
with stampeders. There were stampeders 
at Dutch Harbor on the Aleutian islands 
of Alaska, and there were stampeders at 
Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabaska 
more than two thousand miles to the 
east. There were stampeders at Old Crow 
on the Porcupine River, two hundred and 
fifty miles due north of Dawson City 
and there were stampeders on Disen 
chantment Bay, which lies three hundred 
miles due south. There were stampede! 
dragging their sleighs up the Gravel River 
re the Canol pipeline was built during 
World War II; there were stampeders 
moving up Jack Dalton’s trail, which 
now forms a spur of the Alaska High 
way; and there were stampeders deep 
in the South Nahanni valley with its 





caves and its canyons, where helicopters 
are today mapping out future oil wells 

They were everywhere. Relics of their 
passing remain, here and there, in the 
form of a crumbiing cabin or a rotting 
grave marker on a silent riverbank or 
in a lonely forest. But their great legacy 
was less tangible and more enduring. In 
a very real sense they broke down the 
barrier of the frontier and opened up 
the northwest 

For many people, however, the entire 
story of the Klondike gold rush is evoked 
by a single scene It shows a solid line 
of men, forming a human chain, hanging 
across the white face of a mountain ram 
part. Caught in the instant of a lens 
opening, each man, bent almost double 
under the weight of his burden, yet still 
straining upward toward the skies, seems 
to be frozen in an attitude of supplica- 
tion. It is a spectacle that at one glance 
mirrors all the terror, all the hardships 
and all the yearning of ‘98. The Chil 
koot Pass has come to be a symbol of 
the stampede 

The routes to the Klondike were al! 
deceptive. Who would have thought that 
this wall of glittering white, with a final 
slope so precipitous that no animal could 
cross it, would turn out to be the most 
effective way to reach the gold fields? 
Who would have thought that in spite 
of its steps of solid ice, its banshee 
winds, its crushing fall of snow and its 
thundering avalanches, the Chilkoot was 
to be the funnel through which the 
majority of men would attain their goal? 
Yet that was the way it turned out. The 
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trail through the Chilkoot was higher 
than the White Pass by more than six 
hundred feet and only man could defy 
successfully its dizzy grade. But twenty- 
two thousand of the men who assaulted 
it, each burdened by his ton of supplies, 
eventually found themselves on the 
other side. 

The gateway to the Chilkoot was an- 
other feverish little town of frame sa- 
loons, false-fronted hotels, log cafés, 
gambling houses, stores and real-estate 
offices bound together by a stiff mortar 
of flapping tents and named Dyea after 
the inlet on which it rested. As at Skag- 
Ashcroft, at Edmonton and 
humanity gushed 

streets day and 
night so that the air was never still from 


way and at 
Valdez, a 
through Dyea’s narrow 


stream of 


animal cries and human curses. 

The first few miles of the Dyea trail 
were deceptively easy. A pleasant wagon 
road rambled along through meadow and 
forest, crossing and recrossing the gravel- 
ly river that meandered through copses 
of cottonwood, spruce, birch and willow 
Then, piece by piece, the tell-tale sym 
bols of the stampede appeared—a litter 
of expendable 
men who had already begun to lighten 
their burdens. Here were trunks of every 
description, many of filled with 
jewelry and trinkets and framed pictures 


goods thrown aside by 


them 


that had ceased to have value for men 
seeking gold. Trunks were the most use 
less and awkward articles of all, and each 
stampeder learned that the only 


possible containers for his outfit were 


soon 
stout canvas bags fifty inches long 

After 
discarded, the weary Klondikers, on leav- 
ing the river, kicked off their heavy rub- 
ber boots and left them behind, as well. 
Alaskans retrieved this 


every conceivable weight was 


Two enterprising 
mountain of footwear, and took it back 
to Juneau for resale to newer arrivals, 
so that hundreds of pairs came back over 
the passes time after time 

The trail rose steadily, mile after mile, 
until it 


point at 


reached Sheep Camp, the last 
which it was possible to cut 
firewood. Everything beyond was ice 
sheathed rock. 

The camp lay in a deep basin which 
seemed to have been scooped by a giant 


paw out of the encircling mountains. In 


one of these a small notch could be 
glimpsed; this was the Chilkoot. On most 
days the peaks were shrouded in a 


gloomy fog, but when the sun was out 
and the sky clear, the pale light glinted 
on the which 
hung from the rim of the mountain wall 


evil masses of glaciers 
The summit was only four miles distant 
but it was a long way up—thirty-five 
hundred feet above the sea 

From the vantage point of Sheep Camp 
the new arrival could see, spread in front 
of him and above him, a vast human 
panorama framed by the snow-grimed 
hovels of the camp and set against the 
alabaster backdrop of the sharp-edged 
peaks. Within a few days he too would 
be another flyspeck on the mountain in- 
clines, reduced to a cipher by the despot- 
ism of the crags above. 

The trail rose sharply 
last assault on the pass it reached almost 
thirty-five degrees and a man could drop 
to his hands and knees and still seem 
There were only two 


until in the 


partially upright 
points on this four-mile stretch where a 
could properly rest. The first 


i huge overhanging boulder 


climber 
lay beneath 
which, because it afforded some shelter, 
House. The 
second was a flat ledge only a few city 
blocks square at the very base of the 


was known as the Stone 
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final ascent, known as the Scales be- 
cause everything was reweighed here and 
the packers’ rates increased to a dollar 
a pound 
farther; and dogs had to 
be packed over on men’s backs. Thou- 
sands of tons of outfits, half hidden by 
the ceaselessly falling snow (seventy feet 
fell that winter), were piled here waiting 
for their owners to gather stamina for 


Loaded animals could go no 


even sleds 


the supreme effort of the last climb. 
All winter long, from Sheep Camp to 
the Summit, for four weary miles, the 
endless line of men stretched up the 
slippery slope, a human garland hanging 
from the summit and draped across the 
expanse of the mountainside. From the 
first light to last, the line was never 
broken as the men who formed it inched 
slowly upward, climbing in that odd 


rhythmic motion that came to be cailed 
“the Chilkoot Lock-step.” 

To any alpinist, even an amateur one, 
the ascent of the pass would have seemed 
child’s play, for it was in no sense a 
difficult or arduous climb. But the men 
of °98 were not mountaineers. Poorly 
attired in heavy furs and wools, rather 
than in the light hooded parkas which 
were far more practicable, the novices 
sweated and froze alternately. Unabie 
to disrobe or bathe, seldom free of the 
winds that were the terror of the trail. 
bent double under their packs by day 
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You know...as the 
sweet sounds of life 


come back to you 


An ordinary 
hearing aid could 
never have given 
you this 











Through your ZENITH “LIVING SOUND” HEARING AID, you are 


experiencing something that only years of devotion to sound research can bring you- 
the same 4O years that brought you world-famous Zenith Quality TV, Hi-Fi and Radio 


You're on the verge of making a deci- 
sion to try a hearing aid. Your family, 
your friends. your employer perhaps 
any one of these—has made you real- 
ize that attempting to conceal a hear- 


ing loss is no longer worth the 


sacrifice you make. 


Or you're wearing a hearing aid— 
one that has failed to live up to your 


hopes and desires. 


Your question, naturally, 


“Which of the hearing aids will give 


me the thing I want most?” 


And isn’t what you want most 


simply to hear the living sounds of 


life around you? 


Then you're looking for a hearing 
aid that re presents more than an as- 
sembly of electronic parts 

You're seeking the product of the 
minds and skills of engineers and 
scientists who have devoted their 
lives to the problem of sound and 
hearing. Men who know well the 
thoughts, hopes, fears and disappoint- 
ments of all who suffer hearing loss 

Where then will you look, but to 
the one maker whose hearing aids are 
the result of 
search. Research and development 


10) years of sound re 


that has brought to millions world- 


famous Zenith TV, Hi-Fi and 


{adio. 


Isn't it 
know that there is one name in the 


a wonderful assurance to 


hearing aid industry you may turn to 
with confidence that you will find all 
vou seek? Experience, reputaticn, in 
tegrity that millions know and respect 
qualities that have made Zenith the 
world’s largest selling hearing aids 
Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer assured that he represents the 
greatest name in electronics exclu- 
sively. Knowing that you will never 
risk compromise with the rare thing 
called quality. You'll find him listed 
in the “Yellow Pages.” Ask about a 


demonstration in vour home. 


(so to vou 


Zenith Hearing Aids are among the rare electrical or mechanical products which sel! in Canada for the same price as in the U.S.A 


There are 12 Zenith Quality 
Hearing Aids 


sold on a 10-day 


each 
money-back guarantee 


and a 5-year After-Purchase 
Protection Plan. 
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CLIP AND SEND TODAY! 


FREE one year’s subscription to Better Hearing, th 
interesting national magazine published exclusively for i 
the hard-of-hearing. For subscription d criptive litera ' 
ture, and local dealer list, serd to: i 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Canada, Dept. C9WD ! 
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don’t wait 
for the first 
snowflake 





,.. You'll get extra protection 





and extra service! 





Here’s why: Your local serviceman is an expert auto 
mechanic who works best when he has the time to give 
your car the care it needs. But when the snow begins to 
fly, it’s too late! When last-minute motorists demand fast 
change-over service, your local service centre becomes 
overloaded. So don’t wait for that last-minute line-up. 
Drive in to your local service centre today. 


For greater safety, and better car care 
make your appointment early for a 


COMPLETE CAR SAVER SERVICE CHECK 


*& STEERING, BRAKES * LUBRICATION 
* COOLING, IGNITION, and ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
* TIRES * BODY * ACCESSORIES 


CAR SAVER SERVICE 
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and by the need to curl up for warmth 
by night, half-nourished by cold beans 
and soggy flapjacks, plagued by the re- 
sultant dysentery and stomach cramps— 
filthy, stinking, red-eyed and bone-weary, 
they still forced themselves upward. 

The delays were interminable. Bliz- 
zards and gales made the slopes impas- 
sable for days on end. Mishaps on the 
trail caused the line to move by fits and 
starts. A single trip from Dyea to Lake 
Bennett was no great hardship, but the 
gold-seekers had to suffer it over and 
over again. For no man was allowed 
across the border into Canada without 
enough provisions to maintain himself 
for a year—roughly a ton. It took the 
average man three months or more to 
shuttle his ton of goods across the pass 
and by that time the word “stampede,” 
which connotes a thundering herd run- 
ning untrammeled across an open plain, 
seemed a cruel misnomer. 

Whisky and silk, steamboats and pia- 
nos, live chickens and stuffed turkeys 
timber and glassware, bacon and beans, 
all went over on men’s backs. If a man 
was too poor to hire a packer he climbed 
the pass forty times before he got his 
outnht acress 

Every variety of the human species 
had a representative on the pass that 
year. On the one hand there was an 
English nobleman, fastidiously dressed 
in tweeds, with a valet who, in the late 
fall, fed him morsels of food while he 
reclined beneath a net to protect his 
skin from insects. On the other, there 
was Wilson Mizner, wit, bon vivant and 
gambler, who was later to become fa- 
mous as a Broadway playwright and 
as the owner of Hollywood’s Brown Der- 
by restaurant. Mizner, who was scarcely 
old enough to vote, was the son of an 
aristocratic Californian family, a tower 
ing figure of a man who had already by 
his own account been a pimp and an opi- 
um smoker, as well as a crooner in the 
barrooms of the Barbary Coast. Mizner’s 
ton of goods on the Chilkoot included 


JASPER 


certain luxuries; his main item of bag- 
gage was a dance-hall girl from San 
Francisco named Rena Fargo. 

Mizner was not so much interested in 
finding a gold mine as he was in finding 
a man who had already -found a gold 
mine. Many of those who crossed the 
pass with him had the same idea al 
though their methods were more legiti 
mate. A newsboy struggled up the slopes 
with a sackful of old newspapers which 
he hoped to sell at high prices to miners 
starved for information. Another man 
aged to lug a grindstone over the sum 
mit; it had occurred to him that by 
spring most of the picks in the Klondike 
would need sharpening. Some showed a 
profit long before they reached the gold 
fields. One woman brought a_ banjo 
over the Pass and paid her way by giving 
impromptu concerts as she went along 
She wore a man’s tweed coat and heavy 
pants, but made one small concession to 
her femininity by carrying, under one 
arm, a fancy mirror. 

Hard though the Chilkoot trail might 
be, it was marked by few of the natural 
disasters that characterized so many of 
the routes to the Klondike. The only real 
tragedy occurred on April 13, 1898. For 
two months a storm had been raging, 
making travel impossible on many days 
The peaks were heavy with wet snow 
and the pass so treacherous that the 
experienced packers flatly refused to 
climb it 

In spite of their warnings, large num 
bers who had been fidgeting for weeks. 
unable to scale the mountains, took ad 
vantage of a lull in the storm to make 
for the summit. The first hint of impend- 
ing tragedy came early on Sunday A 
bent old man, groaning and waving his 
arms, hammered on the door of a res 
taurant owned by two partners, Joppe 
and Mueller, at the Scales, woke them 
from their Sabbath rest and cried out 
that several people had been buried alive 
by a snowslide up the trail. The two 
men roused a dozen others and these dug 


By Simpkins 





“Who do you expect would deliver Maclean's 
in these parts?"’ 
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Men who know ale. make it BRADING'S | 


‘oa “man, 


After a friendly game of horseshoes, there’s nothing like a cool bottle : on? 
of Brading’s Ale. It’s so smooth and mellow . . . no wonder men who WSs 


know ale, make it Brading’s—the first prize ale. Why don’t you? 5 aff a 
ms ae —, “WK*SeeS mellow 


*FIRST PRIZE ALE 


la Silver Medal in World-Wide Commonwealt} 
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RENT A NEW CAR 


.».it’s less expensive than you think 





e five can ride for the price of one, 


with private car convenience 


$10 down 


e lowest deposits at Tilden... only 
on short trips 


1 


ncluded in low 


rental rates 


e gas, oil and proper insurance 


driver's license and 


n a sparkling new 


iif you need ts you! 


al 
identifi ation to drive away 


Chev or other fine ca 


Canada’s Largest and Only Canadian-owned Rent-a-car System 
—125 Stations Coast to Coast 


reser paccomend | TILDEN vent-c-car 
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Already the great flocks of ducks and 
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south—you can meet them in La Pro 
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hunting and fishing 
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frantically through ten feet of snow and 


succeeded in rescuing all but three. Now 
every person was thoroughly alarmed and 
il 


a headlong race began for Sheep Camp, 





two miles below 

Higher still, in the mountains, the it 
tural rumble of avalanches could be 
heard This lent wings to the retreat 


Downward the fleeing men and women 


scrambled, staying close together in single 


file while clinging to a rope that had 
been strung along the way. They did not 
follow the main trail, but went by way 
of a parallel ravine which had long been 
considered treacherous by knowledge- 
ible guides 

At noon it happened. One of the sur 
vivo! man from Maine named J. A. 
Rine described his own feeling 


All of a sudden I 


and instantly began to feel myself 


heard a loud report 


mov 


ing swiftly down the hill and, looking 

round, saw many others suddenly fall 

down, some with their feet in the au 
} 


their heads buried out of sight in the 


now Rine braced himself as best he 
could, kept to his feet and let himself 
be carried along H was caught by the 
snow and | ed instantly thirty feet 
ieep 

The avalanche ad tumbled from a 
peak twenty-fiy hundred feet above the 
tral It depth 


covered ten acres to <% 
yf thirty feet. Watt 
men from Sheep Camp were 


minutes a 


thousand 











on the spot digging parallel trenches .in 
in effort to locate the victu It cene 
iS a weird terrible one. Small ais 
holes somet ippea he snow to 
nark ti pot wher man oO in 
had been led an omewhel! ith 
them, the searches could — he the 
muffled cries of th ctim Tho vho 
ll lived beneath th Vv 1d only 
i had been killed by n lick could 
he or nother iKing con t 
tion 1 on bet I I R 
itives OV called out t ist od 
t o tho itombed | ( 0) Oo 
ni ould heard el it p ‘ 
and curs! ! VOIC S 
But eve I trongest co ! not mo 
! cle, fe OV packed oun 
th cement 
As the ho ore on those who ¢ 
not ue it onc lo bec le 
thet it the carbon dioxi n 
of tne ' own breathing the ‘ De gan 
to feel drowsy and drifted off I 
dreamless sleep from which f woke 
Their corp were lifted o n the d 
that followed, many of the still in a 


, y ; \ ] oO 
running position, as if torever Heeing 


from the onrushing avalanche 


More than sixty perished A handful 
were rescued alive, some of nom nad 
been three hours under the snow. Fou 
of them died later, but others, including 


Mueller nd hi partner Joppe made 








xtraordina recoveries Joppe’s w 
l lik n S drar When he was 
lifted oO his frozen t ipparently 
dead, Nil sweetheart, Vernie Woodward, 
vas besid herselt She was a resilient 
oung woman who had been packing on 
the pass since tl previous summe first 
carryl reight on her back like a man 
it orking ith ho Now all 
ner I i l A cked ¢ 
herself hysteric pon 
Jopp ip f begging him to ret 
to | manip | h irms and 2 
bir | back eath'ing w 

nto | igs and crying and praying b 
turn For three hour he continued in 
tl nani wi tho iround tried to 
drag her away Then, to the Stupetac 
tion of all, Joppe sudden opened h 

ind spoke her name and it was as 

id d van had miraculously come alive 
The bodies of the victims of the slid 
were buried in a little hollow in the 
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mountains not far from the scene of the 
disaster and 
held, the 
inexorable 


When 


even as the services were 


long line of men resumed it 


across the 


last 


grind mountains 


spring arrived the 


Straggle 


following in the wake of the main wavs 
of stampeders came upon the grisl 
spectacle of dozens of bloated corpse 


floating about on the surface of the water 
that had filled the 

By now. the 
lakes 


were 


hollow 
slender 
feeding the Yukon 
with people 
Chilkoot ar 
almost paralle 
Dyea tra 
at Lake Lindemann and the Skagway tra 
Lake Bennett, a 


shores of the 
mountain 
headwaters clotted 
The two 
White 


ended at adjoining lakes: the 


trails over the 


Passes, running 


it larger few miles be 


low. Farther along lay Tagish Lake, an 
for sixty miles, more than thirty tho 
sand men were strung out from Linde 
mann to Tagish, hard at work building 


a fleet of more than seven thousar 
boats 
Facing each man was the suprem 


test of the stampede—the whip-sawing o 
lumber \ 


raised platfor n 


green logs into dressed 


l 
along the lakeshore the 
became crucibles 


boiled 


known as “sawpits’ 


which tempers sputtered and ex 
ploded had 


Friendships that withstoo 


Marriage counsel 








When she acts aloof and cold, 
Then, giving you your cue 
Asks “Will you love me when I’m old 
Don't tell her that you do 
P. J. Blackwell! 
th of the terrible climb over 1 
mount snapped under the psycholo; 


cal tension of the jag-toothed whip 
To produce the 
the peeled 


rough-dressed plan 
logs were 


called 


laid on top of sci 
and a lit 
One man 

held 


against the 


foldings Saw-pits) 


chalked down the sides stoou 


upon the platform and the s 


foot saw vertically end of t} 


log while his partner beneath grasped t! 
lower handle Together they 
it along the line for tl 


ull length of the log. Dut it 


were sup 


pose d to guide 





demande 
belie 


ll share of tl 


a superhuman faith for each to 


the other was doing his fu 


work 


The cutting was done on the dow: 


ward stroke only. The man above guid 
and 
chalk 
down again 
bite 
this, he 


the saw and pulled it up then t 


man below, watching the line ¢ 
hauled it 
hooked teeth 
umber As he did 


shower of sawdust in his eyes 


the log letting | 


great into the gree 


received 
and wh 
he swore in his rage at the man abovy 
he himself received 


+ 


a bitter tongue la 


ing for hanging on too tightly 


This backbreaking work played « 


the strongest after a few hour a 


caused the 


end of hundreds of comrad 


hips. No story of broken friendship 


more heartbreaking $than that of ty 


Chilkoc 


bank clerks who cam® over the 





Pass that winter. They had been frier 
om childhood, had gone to school 
gether and worked side by side in t 


Same bank as youths They became ( 





inseparable that, rather than be part 

from each other the married siste 

Yet the whip-sawing turned them int 
enemies so insensate when they de 
cided to divide their outfits, they insiste 
on cutting everything exactly in half. S 
bitter and obdurate was their enmit 
that rather than divide twenty sacks o 


flour into two piles of ten sacks each 
they persisted in sawing every sack in 
two. Then each set off with his twent 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where 
Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


| forgot to let go 
of this 


Runaway 
Balloon 


I “Anybody but a novice like me would have 
dropped that rope like a hot potato,” writes 
Francis Shields, an American friend of Canadian 
Club. “It happened at a meeting of Canadian 
balloon clubs south of Montreal. My friend 
Tony Fairbanks was in the basket; I'd been 





} helping to release the mooring. Suddenly a gust 
} ' 
\ of wind lifted the balloon skyward and I found 


myself the tail of the kite. 


4 “Best view of the trip was the bottle of 
Canadian Club that Tony produced to celebrate 
my successful landing. 1t was a happy reminder 
of many overseas landings by plane, where 
Canadian Club has usually greeted me at the 
airport bar.” 





Why this world-wide popularity? It’s the dis- 


tinctive light, satisfying flavour of Canadian 


2 “75 feet up over the St. Lawrence 3“ ‘Thought you were a goner,’ Tony said Club. You can stay with it all evening long 
River, | was still trying to shinny up the when he hauled me aboard. We were 100 feet up . . . in cocktails before dinner, and tall ones 
rope to Tony’s basket. Lucky for me that then, swinging silently below the big nylon bag- after. Try Canadian Club yourself and you'll 
rope was dry. But it’s still hard to climb ful of cooking gas. I didn’t breathe easy until we see why it is served in every notable club, 
a rope when your fingers are crosse(. were down and intact 3 hours and 40 miles later. hotel or bar the world over. 


IN 87 LANDS...“'THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 
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HIRAM WALKE BY APPOINTMENT 
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Be Objective eee 


In our opinion, investment should be ibiective. It should have a 


PUrpore and once the purpose ts clearly defined, then securities 


can be selected to ace mmiplist that purpose, 


If vou want to gamble. good luck to vou. but vou should 


1 ' 


De prepared to lose ined surprised to win. Go in with your 
CVs wide open 

If you want to spe ilate... then take a calculated risk. Know 
why your selected securities should be worth more. caleulate 


how much more, and in roughly what period of time. Plan your 
future action in the event that you are right... and also in the 
event that you are wron 

If vou want income design a fund for income. If you want 
long-term growth and are willing to take the risks... desien a 
fund for long-term growth 

If you want a balanced fund to take care of contingencies and 
provide a chance for reasonable income and growth . . . then 
desien your fund that way. 

Plan your investment fund to ace omplish your purpose ... be 
objective in what you do 

Planning programmes and helping investors be objective is 


part of our job. Pe rhaps we car help you 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
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When it's four o'clock and I'm 
stuck, and I don’t want to fuss— 
that’s when I open our kitchen 
cabinet “wi llar 
I wi p togeti rso € mts OF 
Canapes sala iroun ; eTKINS, 
sliced olives, sardines and cheese 
on thin crackers you know the 
thing. With thar, glasses ot 
Bright's Canadia + Sherry 


Atrer that spaghetti and cheese or 


whatever, seems } tf 

It $s remarkable WW ine Ca ike 
a las ninute mea ind 

taste like a caret planned dinnet 


. ? 
o Th anadian 


Since (674 








broken halves, the flour spilling away 
ve torn and useless containers 

On May 29, with a creak and a rum- 
ble, the ice began to move in the lower 


lakes and the great boat race was on 


Within forty-eight hours, all the lakes 
were clear of ice and the whole freakish 
flotilla of 7.124 boats loaded with thirty 
million pounds of solid food was in 
motion. Out into the mint-green wate 


the ungainly armada lazily drifted. Then 
as a lender breeze rippled down 
mountain passageway and caught the 
| a tremor of excitement could | 
felt in each man’s heart as it quickened 
with the speed of his craft 

Off they sailed like miniature galleons 


seeking the treasure that lay beyond th 


horizon’s rim, the most bizarre fleet eve 
to navigate fresh wate 
For five hundred miles they drifted 
tl until at last each in turn swung 
ound a rocky bluff and saw spr ad 
efore him a sight he would remember 
his” lif Roaring into the Yukon 
from the right, was the londike River 


of which he had heard so much. Beyond 


the river rose a scarred and tapering 
mountain. And at its feet, spilling into 
the surrounding hills and along the 


swampy flats and between the trees and 


1 AI What I remembe 
es aa 


Continued trom page - 


, 








across the junction of the two rivers. were 


thousands of tents, shacks, cabins, ca 
ches, warehouses, half-erected hotels 
false-faced saloons, screeching sawmill 
narkets, shops and houses of pleasure 
Here in the midst of the encroaching 
wilderness, a thousand miles from no 
where, was a burgeoning metropolis. It 
seemed a little unreal, shimmering in th 
June heat, bathed in a halo of sunlight 
blurred slightly at the edges by th 


.] 


ists that steamed from the marshe 
The stampeders caught their breath, hall 
expecting the whole phantom commu 
nity to vanish, as in a dream This wa 
the goal they had set themselves: this 
was the finish of the long trail nortl 
this was where the rainbow had its end 

They turned their boats toward the 
shore a shore already thickly hedged 
by hundreds of other craft—and they 
debarked, still in a daze. yet inward! 
exultant at having, after long vicissituce 
and much remorse and no little dis 
illusion, set foot upon the threshold of 


the golden city ~ 


Pierre Berton’s story of the Alondtke 
will continue next issue with an account 
j ' 


of t violent life and the violent de 


of Soapy Smith, dictator of Skagw 


r most about school 





““My ambition was to lick Art Sweeny, though I had 


nothing against him — in 


running from all corners of the school 


yard to encircle you and your foe wit 

ring that I remember as about the size 
of the Plains of Abraham. When that 
happened there was nothing left to do 
but pull your head down into the collar 
of your overcoat and start swinging and 
praying that it would soon be over. It 
you got licked it was days before you 
could again see yourself bearded, inde 
structible, and tough 

As I remember it, I had an average 
number of wins and losses. But there 
was one boy I wanted to lick a kid 
named Art Sweeny a boy with a 
bland smiling face, an air of calm res 
ervoirs of power, and a distant look in 
his blue eyes as if searching for a worth 
opponent My lifes ambition was to 
lick Art Sweeny, although I had nothing 
against him that I know of, and in fact 
rather liked him. It was something the 
same feeling as that of the mountain 
climber who, asked why he wanted to 
climb a mountain, said, “Because it’s 
there 

But I never had a fight with Art. I 
met him recently on Yonge Street in 
Toronto. He had evidently stopped grow 
ing shortly after I knew him, because h 
was even shorter than I am—a dapper 

' 


friendly, wistft little bond salesman 





with a black pencil-line mustache 


if 


appointment with a psychiatrist. Yet. 
ifter thirty-five vears, during which Ive 
forgotten everything from who came 
if Queen Elizabeth to which 

Hochelaga and which was Stadacona 
when Sweeny spoke to me there on 
Yonge Street in the same quiet, breath 
voice I remembered, I caught mysel 
wondering whether I could lick him it 


I did exercises every day for a month 
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fact, | rather liked him’”’ 


and got my stomach down and stopped 
smoking 

There were times, too, when you got 
into such trouble that you would have 
given anything to be anywhere where 
life was normal again, even sitting listen 
ing to one of Mr. Kew’s jokes about 
icebergs Like when the teacher in 
charge of seeing that we stood perfectly 
still and silent before starting to march 
into school caught you shouldering the 
kid next to you, or knocking the books 
out of a girls arms ahead of you. He'd 
give his handbell a ring, grab the clap 
per, which strangled off the sound, and 
point with the wooden handle 

That boy Go to the principal's 
office 

There would be a petrified moment 
when you looked completely innocent 
and tried to tell yourself that he meant 
someone else 

You. You there.” 

You'd lower your head, look up at 
him and point at your chest. “Me? 
youd say. forming the word silently 
with your lips 

Yes, you. You there. No.no.no.no 
He'd never give up once he'd started 
The second boy from the right. That 
boy with the round hat.” 

My mother used to cut the peaks off 
my brother's caps when they got V 
shaped and I'd wear them like a sort of 


tweed beret. I could kid myself for just 
so long that I wasn't the one the teacher 
was pointing at. Then there'd be the long 
lonely walk across the planks toward the 
office of the principal, who received 
these visits in complete silence, not even 
sking what you'd done. He'd just open 
his desk drawer, take out a big ledge 


with the right place marked by a leath 
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SAMSONITE TRAVEL BAG makes packing easier. Hang it by its swivel hook Shoes tuck away into inside pockets. Shirts and lingerie have a separate zippered 
and zip open the full length side-opening door. Holds more, because it’s extra wide. compartment. Durable fabric is attractively lined. And the Travel Bag folds over 
Clothes hang neatly on custom plastic hangers. A handy tie-strap holds them secure. compactly. Suit length, 44”, $35.95; dress length, 54”, $38.95. 


They go together! 


Easy packing Samsonite Travel Bags 


with new matching 
lightweight Travel Cases! 


Samsonite’s richly styled Travel Bag and new 
Travel Cases give you all the room you need . .. 
with all the lightness you want. Carrying is 
easier-~zippered panels make packing faster. 
And the extra-strong zipper won’t snag or open 
accidentally. Clothes unpack fresher, neater 
because they’re fully protected by a heavy- 
duty, latex-backed fabric that’s colour-fast, vir- 
tually soil-proof, puncture-proof and water- 
repellent. And for sheer good looks—nothing 
equals this new Samsonite luggage. In four 
colours: Ebony Grey, Saddle Tan, Aviation 
Blue, Rawhide Finish. 


YOU'RE GOING FIRST CLASS WITH 


& 
NEW SAMSONITE TRAVEL CASES are trimly travelling needs. Clothes are fully protected by ecrush- ~ 
stvled luggage that’s really light. The 21” case weighs proof end-panels and strong latex-backed fabric. For é i i 
just 4 pounds ... the big 30” size just 744 pounds lightness, protection, styling ... get the new 


Yet hev pack plenty. Pack easier, too hanks to Samsonite Trave ase. Four sizes: 21”, $25.95: 24” 
they pack ] \ i t thank t I nite Travel ( Four siz a 19; 24", WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING LUGGAGE 


the wide zip-open side. Inside pockets hold smaller $29.95; 26”, $33.95; 30”, $38.95. 
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speeding vital nourishment to body cells and 
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id penetrates 


ings which stem from increased circula- 
Lion in all areas of application e Helps relieve pain associated 


‘pasm @ Helps encourage deep, 
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strap, and neatly enter your name, by 
which time you'd be in such a trance 
that the strap wouldn't hurt at all. You'd 
have the further consolation, when you 
got back to your class among friends, 
of being able to hold your hands against 
the cast iron sides of your desk, making 
a great production of cooling the un- 
bearable heat and grinning in a worldly 
way at the nearest girl 

In fact, school, as I remember it, was 
pretty much the way life has been ever 
since. There were triumphs, fears, de- 
feats and humiliations; friends and ene- 
mies. And there were occasional disturb 
ing feelings about the human race, like 
one time I remember when a fat homely 
girl in thick glasses came to school in 
a grotesque fur coat her mother had 
made for her, and within a few minutes 
every kid in the schoolyard was follow 
ing her, jeering. The sight of her red 
distraught face, as she 
place to hide 


looked for a 
remained with me long 
after Vd forgotten the dates of every 
battle from Harcourt to Waterloo. 


Not even a coffee break 
You didn't have to address sales meet 


You'd 


get up, grin at your co-students, who 


ings but you had oral composition 


wore various expectant expressions, the 
boys busy fixing catapults of elastic bands 
and bent pins, and go into your speech 
The moose The moose lives in the 
far-off wastes of Canada. It is our big- 
gest animal At certain times hunters 
shoot the moose. This is called the moose 
season Sometimes hunters shoot one 
You'd keep at it with an 
idiotic grin urtil the teacher said that 


was just fine 


another 


You didn’t try to get out of work with 
businessinen’s luncheons and_ coffee 
breaks. You put your nose down into 
your textbooks and smelled them, or 
drew birchbark canoes around the mar- 
gins and put mustaches on everyone from 
Columbus to General Currie. You spent 
hour after hour carving tracks in the 
desk top with your pencils, naming them 
after streetcar lines and deepening them 
a bit every day until you could switch 
from one track to another without hav 
ing to look at the desk. If you did it 
carefully and quietly, you could tap a 
pin with the edge of your ruler until it 
was about a quarter of an inch through 
the top of your desk, or you could hold 
your ruler tight on the desk with one 
hand and flip it with the other till it 
vibrated, making a sound similar to the 
one I hear after four martinis 

There were dark, brown, wet Mon 
day mornings after a weekend of fun 
when you didn’t exactly have a hang 
over but just the thought of parsing a 
sentence made you keep yourself late 
playing with the water from the melting 
ice, chopping new channels to the gutter 
with your heel. But there were also 
bright, windswept mornings that made 
the school flag crackle, when all the won- 
derful things that were going to happen 
didn’t seem far away, and the boys all 
tried to see who could climb and jump 
the highest, and the girls gathered to gos- 
sip over at the raised side of the school- 
yard, silhouetted against the rooftops and 
chicken-wire netting and looking as if 
they were in another world. 

You didn't look forward to the last 
payment on your car or read The Power 
of Positive Thinking in those days, but 
there was a better world just ahead all 
the same, where things would be differ- 
ent and everything easy. I'm still look 
ing for it, and sometimes think I’m on 
the verge of finding it. I haven't yet, 
but, anyway, I’m glad I don't have to 
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workout? 
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Here’s quick relief! 


When unaccustomed 
exertion makes every 
muscle cry for help, 
reach for Absorbine Jr. 
and rub it on. 


A standby for many 
trainers of top 
athletes for over 60 
years, Absorbine Jr. 
gives safe, fast, long-lasting relief 
from pain. 

Absorbine Jr. treatment is so fast 
and soothing because it helps 
stimulate blood flow at the point of 
application. For long-lasting relief 
buy Absorbine Jr. today, wherever 
drugs are sold. ° 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 
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Why the Amish want no 
part of progress 


Continued from page 21 


other’s houses or barns and sit on back- 
less benches through services three hours 
long. Their homes have no carpets, no 
drapes; tied-back white curtains have no 
frills; walls have no pictures, chairs are 
not upholstered. If a baptized member 


of the sect fails to comply minutely with 


its various regulations he—or she—is li 
ible to be “placed in the Ban He 1 
xcommunicated from the church, not 


llowed to eat at the table with his fam 


or sleep in bed with his spouse; fel 


ow chureh members do not drink or 
at with him or take anything from his 

nd until he repents of his sins and ts 
illowed back into the congregation by a 
vote of the members 

But despite their self-imposed depri 
vations the Old Order Amish have fun 
They do some things that seem not un 
worldly They love to play practical 
okes, they go to every auction sale in 
heir district, their weddings and funer 
ils are feasts They make and drink 


ler and beer, they smoke cigarettes, 


e young folk play boisterous games, 
they bundle, and the daring ones dance 
Though they don’t own cars, they'll ride 
nthem. They'll enjoy a non-Amishman’s 
radio; they will “borrow” his phone 
ome turn up regularly at a neighbor's 
house to watch television, where they 
ugh hilariously at the commercials 
Some like the fights, others prefer ballet 
nd opera, and one red-bearded Amish 
lan never misses a ball game 

\ number of books and articles have 
en written about the Old Order Am 
h who live in eighteen American states 
\ musical comedy about them, Plain 
nd Fancy, was successful in New York 
nd London. In Pennsylvania where the 
Old Amish are the most colorful part 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch culture they 
ire advertised as a tourist attraction and 
heir images and folk art appear on 
reeting cards, ornaments, pottery and 
uuvenirs. But the Amish who live in 
ntario have been almost ignored and 


nknown 


One day I drove twenty miles north 
-st from Kitchener to the heart of the 
Old Amish country where the hills are 
entle, the great barns are painted, the 


fields are rich with manure, and the 
names on the mail boxes are a constant 
repetition of Kuepfer, Albrecht, Nafziger, 
Jantzi and Zehr 

At the end of a long muddy lane I 
came to the large white brick house of 

twenty-six-year-old couple who had 
children aged two and four. The preg- 
nant little wife, wearing glasses and the 
plain garb of the Old Order, welcomed 
me to her warm, well scrubbed kitchen 
with its brown varnished woodwork 
Though she had never seen me before 
and knew nothing about me she asked 
me to stay for dinner. “Then you can 
talk to my husband too; he knows much 
more than I do,” she said 

The two children, Christian and Mag- 
dalena, giggled shyly and hid their heads 
behind her skirts till she said, smiling, 
Ach you sillies, go and play once.” 
Then they leaned over the woodbox be- 
side the shining black cook stove and 
peaked at me under their arms. The 
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— Look for this seal:— 
GUARANTEED 

the best beer 

you ever tasted, 


Pleasure guaranteed — because only Dow is “cool control” 
brewed. That’s what gives Dow its distinctive, mellow 
goodness — such hearty yet friendly flavor. Take Dow 
home for these long and lazy summer days... settle back 
with the finest ale of them all. 


TODAY, MAKE THE HAPPY CHANGE TO THE GUARANTEED BEER 



























HAM BAKED WITH BEER 


Whole or half ham 1. Remove skin from ham; score fat diagonally, 
1c. molasses or brown sugar Place clove in each diamond. Set ham on sheet 
2 tsps. dry mustard of heavy duty aluminum foil in shallow pan, 
Whole cloves ‘ garnish with vegetables. 

1 thsp. pepper (exactly) 

1 large onion cut in four 
1 carro? cut in pieces 

1 stick celery, with leaves 
1 cup Dow Beer 


2. Mix molasses (or sugar) with dry mustard, 
pepper and beer. Pour over ham. Fold foil lightly 
around ham, to retain juices. Bake in 400°F. oven: 
16 minutes per pound for whole ham: 18 minutes 
per pound for half ham. Delizious hot or cold. 


*For FREE COPY of this unusual new cookbook compiled by Mme. Jehane Benoii-— 
“Cooking with Dow'’—write: Dow Brewery Ltd., P.O. Box 8400, Montreal, Que. 
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reason for this popularity. You will enjoy 

the refreshing taste of ‘Black & White’... 


the feeling of well-being that comforts you. 
The Secret is in the Blending 


Experts select the finest individual whiskies in 
Scotland. They blend them in the special 
‘Black & White’ way and achieve its distinctive 
character and unvarying flavor. 


From Scotland every precious drop 


From your first glass, you’// agree that 
‘Black & White’ is a Scotch to respect. Distilled, 
blended and bottled in Scotland. 


Available in several sizes. 


to Her Majesty the Queen 
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little girl's shapeless grey flannel dress 
was covered by a grey apron, her long 
hair was braided. The boy wore a home- 
made collarless shirt and long trousers 
that buttoned across the top and the 
sides as a grown Amishman’s do 
While she peeled potatoes and shred- 
ded cabbage for a sour-cream salad, the 
young woman teld me why the Old Am 
ish live in a colony. “We're awful fond 
of our mommies and don’t like to get 
too far away from them.” She put a big 
slab of smoked ham into a frying pan 


Besides, we don’t like to have to drive 


our horses too far for church service anc 
to visit each other or to help with the 
threshing and butchering or if some 
thing is wrong. And it’s better for us to 
be all-together-like to keep our own 
ways.” She smiled and put up her hand 
to make sure the kerchief tied under the 
knob of her hair had not slipped from 
the crown of her head 

Are all the Old Amish farmers?” I 
asked het 

“Oh yes, they always have been; we 
wouldn't know how to be anything else 
We daren't live in town or the city; it 
says it right in the Scriptures that we 
should look after the earth 

Her husband, a slight man with bright 
eyes, came in and snuled at me shyly 
Chris has been plowing,” his wife said 
It takes him longer than those that 
got tractors but he loves to walk with 
his horses.” 

Chris dipped water from the stove’s 
reservoir into a basin, washed his hands 
and face, combed his long hair and his 
crackling black beard, then sat at the 


head of the laden table The family 
bowed heads silently till Chris sighed and 
said heartily, “Reach for whatever you 
want 


After dinner the wife, Lyddie, took me 
to her clean cold-storage cellar with 
smoked sausages hanging from the ceil- 
ing and the walls lined with shelves full 
of canned beef and pork, hundreds of 
jars of preserved fruits and vegetables 
maple syrup, crocks of pickles and apple 
butter “We've got to have lots for all 
our visitors,” she explained when I mat 
veled that one small family could need 
so much food “And I never feel right 
if I don’t have pie and cake and fruit 
and cookies and coffee cake on the table 


for three meals a day.” 
New Orleans to Waterloo 


In the kitchen Chris sat on the rock 
ing chair rolling a cigarette while both 
children perched on his knees, laughing 
nd chattering 

Listen those kids jabbering in Ger 
man Lyddie laughed they can talk 
English as good as we can. When we're 


alone we talk either the one or the other 


so they ll know both when they get to 
chool 

Ours ain't the High German,” Chris 
told me its the Pennsylvania Dutch 


that the Mennonites talk 

But it's just a little different yet 
his wife said Most of our folks came 
rom Alsack-Lorrainey; my grandfather 
told me his grandmother used to speak 
French 

But they talked German too The 
first Amishman that came to Canada 
was from Bavaria,” Chris told me in his 
slow drawling voice. “He landed in New 
Orleans in 1822 and walked most of the 
way to Waterloo County where he picked 
out some wilderness that he thought 
would make a good place for a colony 
Then he went to the Governor of Upper 
Canada to ask him if it would be all 
right to bring people over here. The 
governor said, ‘go ahead,’ but the Amish- 
man was taking no chances. He went 


many 
decisive 
years 
do you 
have 
left’? 


Between the ages of 25) and 45, 
mosi men either begin to realize 
their ambitions...or slide into 
the stifling routine of average jobs. 
Too many men discover too late 
that what held them back was a 
lack of self-confidence, an inability 
to create enthusiasm in them- 
selves and others, or to lead instead 
of drive. 

How many times have you made 
a mental note to do something 
aboutdeveloping your key abilities? 
You'll never find a more effective 
program for accomplishing this 
than the Dale Carnegie Course. 
Nor a better time than right now. 
Call the Dale Carnegie Area Rep- 
resentative in your 
city today ! 


DALE 


CARNEGIE 
COURSES 
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Since 1912, more than 650,000 people have 
profited from Dale Carnegie training 








Cailouses 


Pain, Tenderness, Burn- 
ing Are Quickly Relieved 


You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 
tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl's Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective. Separate Medi- 
cations included for quickly re- 
moving callouses. Try them! 


D! Scholls Zino-nads 
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right to the palace of the King of Eng 
land and got it in writing with a gold 
seal that the land would really be his.” 

Lyddie smiled Then people came 
over and had families and spread out 
and that’s how we're here.” 

The young couple and I chatted all 
afternoon. They asked me innumerable 
questions: how old I was, what I did in 


town, what I thought of taxes The 
oung woman showed me the man’s 
nuhtze a tail coat, which was made of 


lark serge and would probably last him 


tor church services, weddings and funer- 
Is as long as he lived Unless he get: 
fat she laughed She showed me her 


lack satin bonnet and the dainty white 
prayer cap with its finely pleat 


back that the little girls wear for 


“We don’t have many poor” 


They told me that the preaching is held 
very other week in the homes of church 
iembers, the benches being taken in a 
egon trom one place to another The 
nen sit on one side of the room, the 
omen on the other, the older ones to 
ther 4 song leader starts off the un 
ccompanied hymns, there are kneeling 
prayers and two or three sermons by the 
preachers and bishops who have had no 
training but the constant reading of the 
Bible and the book of Amish rules. The 
deacon collects the offering—there are 
no church dues—and all the money 1s 
put in the bank and distributed when it 
s needed among the poor of the con 
gregation 

But we don't have many that’s poor 
off,” Chris said Our aim is to save 
money to buy farms for our children so 
they can get a good start when they 
marry 

“As soon as the kids quit school they 
can work away from home if somebody 
wants them among our own people,” 
Lyddie told me “That way they can 
earn themselves something; the girls go 
where there is a new baby or if some- 
body's sick or got too much to do, and 
the boys hire out.’ 

‘But usually the youngest stays at 
home and takes over the home farm 
when he marries,” Chris said Then the 
old folks move into the doddy house, a 


few rooms attached to the big house 


where they can live by themselves and 
yet be close and connected to the young 
people if they get sick or need help, and 


the old man can still do some chores.” 
“What if something happens that wipes 
people out, like a fire or storm?” 

The word of God teaches us that 
when one member suffers all the rest 
suffer with him,” Lyddie said Those 
that want to can have their property and 
stock valued and when there’s a loss we 
all pay in enough to cover it according 
to how much weve got 

Chris explained, “It’s just like insur 
ance only because we pay after the loss 
we have no money on hand and are not 
a company All the two or three thou 
sand Church Amish and ourselves are in 
it together so no one has to pay very 
much and maybe only every few years.” 

In the village of Millbank I met an 
Old Amish bishop who had retired from 
farming but still performed his church 
duties of marrying, baptizing, banning 
and burying. He was a short, square, 
heavy man of fifty-five, with a smiling 
round face surrounded by grizzled whis 
kers. He wore black work clothes with 
rubber boots that came up to his knees 
He told me very kindly that the Old 
Order Amish do not like publicity and 
he was afraid his people would criticize 
him if he gave information about them. 
He said all their ways that seem strange 
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Grandpa has the present... 
You look after the future 


Love and presents for favourite grandchildren: that’s what grandparents 
are noted for. But you are the head of the family. Your aim in life is to 
take the uncertainties out of your family’s future. When 
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to outsiders were direct biblical com- 
mands or could be traced to the days 
when their ancestors were persecuted in 
Europe. “And if you want to know about 
that you can read it in books,” he said 
as he turned his broad back and stomped 
firmly away from me. 

The Amish are an offshoot of the 
Mennonites whose creed arose when the 
establishment of a state church in Switz- 
erland was opposed in 1525 by a group 
of ex-monks and scholars who wanted 
a religious order that was free of com- 
pulsion. The new sect spread rapidly 
over North Switzerland; it taught nothing 
but love, faith and forbearance but its 
followers were exiled, tortured, or burned 
at the stake. Thousands of martyrs died 
without offering resistance 

Persecution continued for two hundred 
years. Church services were held secret- 
ly in houses and barns; when educated 
leaders were imprisoned or murdered, 
simple farmers chosen by lot became 
preachers and bishops. The humble Men 
nonites, evicted from one place, would 
patiently begin again in another; they 
ranged throughout central Europe, some 
found their way into Russia, many emi- 
grated to America Wherever they set- 
tled. the land blossomed under their care 

When Jacob Amman conceived the no- 
tion that the Mennonite church in his 
day was too liberal and urged his fol- 
lowers to return to the ways of the mar- 
tyrs, he gave religious significance to 
practices that had once been merely cus 
tom He preached that the faithful 
should not be yoked in marriage or in 
organizations with unbelievers, and reviv 
ed the strict discipline of the Ban. Am- 
man’s division from the Mennonite 
church spread across the Swiss borders 
into Alsace and Germany and was car- 
ried soon to North America where all 
the Amish now live 

[he tenacious way in which the re 
fusal to conform of the Old Order has 
been maintained in compact agricultural- 
industrial areas probably comes from 
the strong sense of martyrdom that is 
seared into their memories, holding them 
together and making them look with ap- 
prehension and disapproval at the wick- 
ed ways of the “world.” 

I called at the sprawling brick house 
of an Amishman who owned fifty cows 
and all the land along one mile of road 
When I knocked at the door it was 
opened by a sullen-faced, older woman 
who reluctantly let me come in. She 
looked disapprovingly at my grey kid- 
skin coat and said, “I suppose that is 
mink?” Her daughter, twenty-eight, wea! 
ing the little black prayer cap of the 
unmarried girls, was sweeping the large 
kitchen floor; the mother took the broom 
from her and thrust viciously under the 
stove. 

“Ach mamma, I wish you wouldn't do 
that,” the girl said. “You know if you 
work hard you'll be sick again.” 

The mother glowered as she swept 
round the chair that I sat on. “I can't 
sit around when there's work to be done.” 

Neither woman spoke to me volun 
tarily The girl put two old-fashioned 
irons to heat on the stove: the mother 
emptied a basin of water into a slop pail, 
then pulled on a pair of rubber boots. 
folded a shawl over her head, and said, 
“Pll hunt the eggs.” She gave the girl 
a look that said, “You be careful.” 

While her mother was gone the daugh 
ter was more friendly. She told me that 
though she hates going to the nearby 
cities of Kitchener, Waterloo and Strat- 
ford, she had once enjoyed a trip by car 
to Indiana to visit some Old Amish 
there. She showed me the embroidered 
patches of a “friendship quilt” she was 
collecting, and a crocheted pineapple pin 
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cushion she had made for her dower 
chest. She told me of the Sunday night 
Singings” where the young people gather 
to get acquainted and to learn the com- 
plicated hymn tunes of their people. But 
when I asked her about the pairing-off 
games they play, she snapped, “We don’t 
tell about that,” and busily ironed a 
flannelette petticoat without speaking to 
me for a while 

Then, “Would you like to look at our 
hymn book?” she asked me. 

She brought me a copy of the Aus- 
bund, the oldest Protestant church hym- 
nal in use in America, compiled in 1564 

nd written by martyrs awaiting their 
death. It is printed in German without 
music, its tunes having passed orally 
from generation to generation, defying 
both rhythm and time. Some of its 
hymns have as many as_ seventy-four 
verses and take over an hour to sing 
in the doleful one-part drone of the Old 
Order Amish that sounds like the chant 
ing of monks. Some of the hymns are 
Hymn 140, 
with thirty-two long stanzas, describes in 
detail the story of Hans Haslibach of 
3ern, his imprisonment and torture and 
the prophecy that at his death three 
igns would prove his innocence: when 


ong discourses on doctrine 


his head would be severed from _ his 
body it would leap into his hat, the sun 
would turn red and the town would flow 
crimson Another hymn describes the 
trial and death of Michael Sattler, an 
ex-monk turned preacher, who because 
he had opposed infant baptism and war- 
fare had his tongue cut out, his body 
pinched and torn with red-hot tongs, 
and was then burned at the stake 

She told me that the Old Amish used 
to make their own coffins but now they 
get them from the undertaker and some- 
times they're a little too nice. She said 
the casket is taken on a_ horse-drawn 
wagon to the graveyard and there it Is 
suried by the relatives of the deceased 
There are no monuments in the cemetery 
The graves are marked with small slabs 
on which are engraved only the two ini 
tials of the dead. There are no family 
plots: “There’s just rows and rows,” the 
girl said “One for little children and 
babies, one for half-grown kids, one for 
ingle people, one for married ones that 
ain’t old, and one for the old folks 

She folded a towel she had ironed and 
put it away in a drawer. She kept look 
ing out the window toward the road as 
he worked, seemingly hopeful that some 
one might come up the long lonely lane 

Finding marriage partners among the 
Old Amish is not always easy. The 
numbers are limited, first cousins may 
not marry, no converts are sought, and 





Who is it? 


An American when this was 
taken, he crossed the border 
and kept the eyes of sports 
fans high and wide. Who ts 


he now? See answer, page 59. 
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every year a few young people are ex- 
communicated for choosing mates from 
the progressive Church Amish-Mennon- 
ites on neighboring farms. But courtship 
is greatly encouraged, hopeful young vis- 
its are exchanged between the American 
and Ontario Old Orders, and the sect is 
increasing through the natural growth of 
large families. 

I called back at the farm of Chris and 
Lyddie several months after my first visit 
there. A young Amish hired girl was out- 


side cleaning windows. A new baby lay 


Sleeping in a spooled wooden cradle near 





the stove in the kitchen. “He played a 
trick on me.” Lyddie leaned over him 
fondly. “He came already before Chris 
could hitch up the horse and go for the 
doctor to drive me to town to the hos- 
pital.” 

Lyddie had welcomed me happily. “But 
you'll have to excuse me if my place ain't 
fit for company. I washed my curtains 
this morning and I still got to iron them 
We're getting ready for the preaching 
here on Sunday and everything's got to 
be cleaned.” 


“Then I shouldn’t bother you,” I said 


“You're no bother. It’s not like getting 
ready for a wedding or a funeral; we just 
give them bread and butter and jam and 
apple butter and cheese.” 

“How many will come?” 

“Ach now, I don’t know,” Chris said 
from the rocking chair where he held 
little Magdalena on his knee. “We don't 
keep church records, but I think we've 
got anyway eighty, don’t you Lyddie? 
Then there’s all the small children and 
those that aren’t baptized yet. It makes 
quite a bunch; we set up the benches all 
through the house.” 
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“Isn't it hard keeping all the little ones 
quiet during the long service?” 

“Oh no,” Lyddie said. “Those women 
that have children sit in the kitchen 
where they can get easy ‘out back’ and 
sometimes in the second sermon we give 
kids a cookie or a hard candy. But they 
have to learn to behave just like we do 
That's good for them 

‘Our children got to learn early to do 
what they're told,” Chris said as he fon 
dled the little girl who had fallen asleep 
in his arms As soon as theyre old 
enough they each get their chores to do 


round the barn and the hen-house and 


Magdalena will help her mother in here 
We believe the best way to keep out of 
trouble and happy is to keep always 
busy 

“That's one reason for us not getting 


tractors to do the work for us—besides 


Continued from page 15 





that the Lord wouldn't want it,” Lyddie 
explained. 

“One of our four Old Order Amish 
congregations got tractors,” Chris told 
me. “About five years ago they decided 
that if God made men smart enough to 
make tractors He must have wanted them 
to use them. Now we don’t have so much 
to do with that bunch no more—though 
we're all related except maybe we se¢ 
them at funerals and sales 

‘Don’t you sometimes envy the people 
who have all the things you're denied? 

The young couple looked at each othe: 
Chris spoke. “We got the Lord’s blessing 
and our home and our children and our 
farm nearly paid for, and we got all our 
friends and relations near us and nothing 
to worry about. If we get sick they visit 
us, if we get poor they take care of us 
We're contented just like we are.” 


Canadian TV’s most famous face 





‘‘He’d like to emulate Murrow. 


come: filmed interviews 


this contract which runs out in March 
1959. What will happen when it expires 
is difficult to predict 

Henderson's 


personal contract 1S 


unique in that he’s the only CBC per 
former with the classification “TV news 
caste! This was a hard-won compro 
mise between his desire to be callec 


commentator and the CBC's insistence 
that the News is an announcer’s func 
tion Lawrence Duffey, chief of th 


CBC's news operation, says The dif 
ference between Henderson and other 
innouncers is that he has developed 
i public personality. For some reason o1 
other, he gives the news an authority 
beyond the actual words 

A surprisingly large segment of hi 
uidience half-believe that Henderson re 
ports writes interprets and announces 
the News. But all he actually does is 
read a prepared bulletin handed to him 
less than an hour before he goes on th 
al 

During last winter federal-election 
campaign, the Toronto Telegram claimed 


that the CBC was giving wider news cov 





rage to Lester Pearson than to John 
Diefenbaker To combat the charge, the 
CK ! coreboard in the news 
room tabulating footage to be sure th 
parties wer illotted equal time But 
Nancy Banks, script assistant on the 


News, had to cope with more than a 


dozen phone calls from aggravated Tely 


\ stirring Maclean's novelette by 


The closest he’s 
with rebels and kings’”’ 


reading Tories, most of thern demanding 
to speak to “that Liberal Henderson 
One man clipped the accusing Tely edi 
torial, mailed it to the CBC with “Watch 
out Henderson, after April | you'll be 
pounding the pavements” scribbled across 
it. Henderson was so infuriated that dur 
ing the next three broadcasts he intoned 
all news about Pearson in a deliberate 
monotone 

The viewer who sent the CBC new 
department a postcard that read “Hender 
son always looks to me as though he 
knows more than he’s telling” was right 
Even though his role on the News may 
be that of a parrot simply repeating 
somebody else’s prose, Henderson prob 
ably knows as much about the bach 
ground of the news as most of the CBC 
reporters who gather it. He came t 
CBC-TV in 1954, after six years of do 
ing tape-recorded commentaries and in 
terviews for radio overseas, in countries 
rom Lapland to Indo-China, and a yea 
of study at the School of International 
Studies in Geneva 

Since he’s been at the CBC, he ha 
made three trips abroad, two to Cypt 
and the Middle East in 1956 and _ the 
spring of 1957, and another to East Ger 
many, Poland and the USSR in the late 
summer of 1957. His sound-film inter 
views with kings, dictators and insurgents 
flown back to the News from these ex 


cursions, are the closest Henderson ha 
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ibs. And today, he’s making monthly deposits in the same Canada 
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cup of coffee in the cheerless basement 
canteen, he goes to a mirrored dressing 
room, smooths on dark make-up to cam- 
ouflage lines under his eyes, and brushes 
mascara into his precise Clifton Webb 
mustache. Just after five-thirty, with the 
dignified calm of the virtuoso, he ascends 
into the third-floor bedlam of the news 
department 

The news editor throws his script at 
him. He talks briefly with John Lant, 

nior producer on the News, then closets 


room to memorize the 





broadcast. This is an important part of 
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the Henderson technique. He becomes % 
familiar with his material that he ca 
look up from his notes directly into th 


camera and the news seems to flow 
Henderson 
In reality, he isn 
allowed to deviate by one word fro 
the text of the news, or, theoretically, 
editorialize by any tonal emphasis 


most spontaneously from 
store of knowledge 


Then comes a half-hour studio 1 
hearsal during which technicians kibit 
cameramen clown, the producer worri 
and Henderson, snapping irritably 
every fluff, holds his head in his han 
and repeats again and again key phras 
from each item in the script 

At 6:42 the studio is suddenly cal 
The producer takes his seat in the contri 
room. Henderson methodically smoot! 
his already flawless hair, straightens h 
shoots his cuffs and assumes 
Second 


later, the newscast begins with Hende 


dark tie 
slightly superior expression 
son reading the top story of the day 
a well-bred tone neatly balanced som 
where between the stiff-lipped aristocrati 
voice of the BBC and the wiseguy urge 
ency of most American announcers. ~ 
Nine nights out of ten the broadca 
is completed without any obvious hitch 


and, just after seven, Henderson cold 


creams his face, jokes with the make-uy 
girls and goes out for supper At 9 
he repeats the same routine for the 11 


OC lock show 


Smoothie turns tough 


But every so often there comes 


night when the Henderson temperament 


erupts. Most of his fury stems fror 
his impatience with any incompetenc 
on the part of people who work with h 


In the early days of the program wl 
the technical staff was less experien 
Around the st 
nicknamed Henderson “the 


outbursts were frequent 
dios they 
boy of television.’ 

He’s been known to swear on the ail 
grimace in open disgust at coy phrases 
his script, accelerate his voice to tl 
point of unintelligibility when a floor 
rector gives him a speed-it-up sign. Onc 


he called five times for a film clip o 


Winston Churchill to coincide with tl 
item he was reading. When it did: 
come on the sixth try, he turned to tl 
camera and said, “Obviously there 


use in my calling the pictures—you 
just have to take what you get.” Ji 
then the appropriate film flashed on tl 
screen, but Henderson had already stoo 
up in outraged dignity and was stumpin 
majestically, out of the studio. Fort 
nately the program had only a minut 
and a half to run and the producer fran 
tically filled the time with film 
But John Lant, his producer, says 
“Most 


evenings Larry gives a flawless perfor 


unfair to stress such incidents 


ance. You'd swear he wouldn't turt 
hair if a bomb exploded on the set 

At least three times a week Hende 
son’s four-hour working day is extend 
by current-affairs lectures he gives l 
organizations ranging from small-tow 
service-club dinners to major convention 
of manufacturers, dentists or undertakers 
at Toronto’s Royal York Hotel. | 
season, from September to June, he gav: 
eighty-eight lectures and for the fall 
*S8 his agent, Matie Molinaro, has 
ranged a six-week cross-country tour 0! 
thirty towns from Saint John to Edmot 
ton. His fee per talk is $125 plus eX 
penses and this increases his income to 
about $20,000 a year. 

For the fall trip, he has to take six 
weeks leave of absence from the News 
He’s already used up his month-long 
vacation by taking days off to cover lec 
ture dates out of town. At most lec- 
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ires he listens modestly while the chair- 
jan describes his continent-girdling tray- 
ls, then rises to give an hour-long, glib- 

authoritative talk on Russia, based on 
n eleven-day visit to the USSR in 1957, 
The Russian lecture has had a strong 
npact on his audience since the launch- 
g of the Sputniks, but Henderson's own 


favorite is still the Middle Eastern talk. 


For this one, he dons a long black 
obe called an agal-aba which looks like 

cloak long-since discarded by Black- 
tone the Magician, and a black-spotted 
hite snood headdress, known among the 
sedouins as a kafayah. At the beginning 

his lecture, he explains briefly how and 
vhen he acquired this garb. 

One day in Amman, the capital of 
Jordan, in May of 1957, Henderson 

ibed a Bedouin tribesman, with a case 

C'anadian Club whisky and two sheep, 
o take him to his sheik. Besides the 
quor and the livestock, the tribesman 
lso demanded that Henderson cover his 
Western clothes with native dress. He 

w the sheik and kept the clothes 

On his earlier trip to the Middle East 
n 1956, he had interviews with Leba- 
non's President Chamoun, David Ben- 
Gurion of Israel, and King Hussein of 
Jordan, for a series of television clips 
viewers are still mentioning to him. Hen- 
derson believes his best work is done 
in recording the sights and sounds of the 
news by talking to what he calls “the 
little people intimately involved.’ 

In Cyprus he talked to EOKA terror- 
ists, Turks, Greeks, British housewives. A 
radio documentary, called The Truth 
About Cyprus, made from tapes of these 
interviews, won him high praise from 
radio critics and an award from the Uni 
versity of Ohio as one of the best docu- 
mentaries broadcast in North America 
in 1957. 

Mrs. Molinaro, Henderson’s agent, has 
a favorite story about one of the Hen- 
derson man-in-the-street interviews. She 
was watching the 6:45 News with a pro- 
fessor who spoke fluent Arabic. Hender- 
son, at the time, was in Beirut and he’d 
gone into one of the Arab refugee camps 
to interview a displaced Arab woman 
through a translator. As the interview 
progressed, the woman grew more and 
more hysterical and wild-eyed. 

Henderson vaguely sensed that some- 
thing was wrong but in the Molinaro liv- 
ing room in Toronto, the professor of 
Asiatic studies was rolling in his chair 
with laughter. It turned out that the 
Arab woman was screaming obscene in 
dictments of the West at Henderson and 
ending every sentence with “I spit upon 
you, you camel dung, and upon your 








Answer to 


Who is it? on page 55 


“Slinging Sam” Etcheverry, 
the Alouettes’ quarterback, 
also known as “The Rifle.” 
In 1954 he picked up the 
award for the most outstand- 
ing playerin Canadianrugby. 
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grandfather and your father and your 
sons.” The translator continued to inter- 
pret in bland pro-Western clichés. 

When Henderson first went to Europe 
in 1936, at 19, he had little interest in 
international news. He'd grown up in 
Montreal as the son of a manufacturing 
agent and most of his ambitions were 
directed toward the stage. He went to 
McGill University on a scholarship in 
music, but in the end of his third 
year he set off for England with $50. 
For the next three years he worked in 
British repertory theatres, acting, stage 


managing and prop-building. His most 
memorable role was as Mercutio to Alex 
Guinness’ Romeo in the Perth Festival 
presentation of Romeo and Juliet. In 
1940, when the theatre company broke 
up, Henderson returned to Canada and 
joined the army. For the next five years 
he served in North Africa and Italy as a 
signal-corps lieutenant. 

Back in Toronto in 1946, he became 
a CBC radio announcer and during the 
next two years uttered time signals so 
many times that he still can’t bear to 
hear the word Bulova. 


Then he took over a now defunct ra 
die show called Headliners which was 
broadcast over CFRB in Toronto and 
sponsored by the Toronto Telegram. It 
was a fifteen-minute situation show with 
Henderson as a Tely reporter cov- 
ering personalities and unusual events 
In 1949 Supertest Gasoline bought the 
Headliners show, had it broadcast on 
twenty-four private stations in Ontario 
and Quebec and gave Henderson wider 
leeway as to subject matter. 

That same year he married Joan An 
1and, a girl he’d met at the CBC. The 
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Hendersons went to Europe the next 
spring and retraced the steps of the 
Canadian army through Italy, recording 
enough material for two daily Headlin- 
ers broadcasts, one in French and one 
in English. 

When the Korean war broke out, 
Henderson the foreign correspondent 
was born. He covered devates on Korea 
in the UN and set off for Korea for a 
six-week stint. Then he lugged his tape 
recorder to Formosa and through Indo- 
China and Siam, interviewing the Chiang 
Kai-sheks, Mark Clark and General 
Jean de Lattre on the way 


For the next four years his life fol- 
lowed pretty well the same pattern. He 
was covering Europe for Headliners and 
doing half-hour documentary broadcasts 
for the CBC on the postwar problems of 
European countries. In 1953, he settled 
in Geneva with his wife Joan and par 
ticipated in a special seminar on Euro 
pean Unity at the School of International 
Studies 

In 1954, Mavor Moore, then program 
director at CBC-TV, was faced with the 
completely new problem of how to pre- 
sent the news pictorially and still main 
tain a standard of objectivity. For the 
first six months, the News had been as 
signed to various announcers, as it is on 
radio, but it was generally agreed that 
the whole program was disjointed and 
uninteresting. Moore decided that he 
needed a news reader with a personality 
strong enough to give the program con 
tinuity but not so individualistic as to 
distract the viewer 

Henderson seemed to fill the bill. He 
had a wide background in reporting in 
ternational affairs for radio, an excellent 
broadcasting voice, and undemanding 
even-featured good looks 


At the time, the News was only five 
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minutes long. By the end of 1954 
Henderson hhd two 15-minute programs 
with a much more elaborate film set-up 
Waitresses and store clerks began to call 
him by name. Last June, the format of 
the program was changed for the fourth 
time. Henderson sits behind a wide exec 
utive desk with a small projection screen 
for maps and still pictures behind him 
Now, on the good nights, when he reads 
an item about Nasser, a_ wolf-toothed 
picture of the dictator gleams over his 
right shoulder. 

But on bad nights, maps of Jordan 
linger on the screen while Henderson 
talks about road-widening at Wasaga 
Beach, Ontario. The floor director fran 
tically signals for him to slow down 
Henderson looks up, glares, stops talking 
for a full five seconds. And in the control 
room, the sound man leans over to the 
script assistant and mutters behind the 
producer's back ‘Who does that guy 


fenderson think he is—Maria Callas?” »& 
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in his irrepressible days? No 
ler when Randolph Churchill wrote 


ybituary of Bracken in the Evening 
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vent into the wilderness with his closest 
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In the smoking room, after the debat 
id ended, we heard tt epitaph of 
Churchill over nd over again G 
vithout judgment! But t least like 
Don Quixote he had his fa Sancho 





Panza 


But was Bracken no more than a mys 


terious young man who got himse 
cted to the British parliament in 929 
ind sat in the House with the unlikely 
lope of some day becoming a minister : 
Not at all Bracken was much more 
than that He became a director of th 


publishing house of Eyre and Spottis 


woode Ltd Later on he became chal 
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ly Bracken was exact 

partly because of his 

ind even more because 
lation with Churchill 
ministration ol 1 


capital city had been virtually destroyed, 


yet every night at that same hour the 
Germans, listening stea!thily, heard the 
proud calm voice: “This is London call- 
ing The most effective instrument of 
propaganda in the whele war was Big 
Ben striking the hour 

With the cessation of hostilities there 
were many MPs who thought that the 
Ministry of Information should be con 
tinued into the peace but wisely that 
dvice was disregarded The ministry 
as wound up and no one supported 
the d ox more enthusiastically than 
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Bracken. But what about himself? Was 
he to be thrown into the discard because 
his ministry had been sentenced to death? 
Churchill solved that problem by 
making him first lord of the admiralty 
There could hardly 
pointment suitable. The 
naval power, the boisterous 
junior officers, and the healthy 
of admirals in 


have been any ap 
less pomp of 
spirits of 
normality 
made no 


general great 


appeal to Bracken’s complex mind. How 


ever, this dilemma was soon resolved 
Churchill decided on a July election in 
which, having won the war, he would 
ask to be allowed to win the peace 
And what was the response as the elec 
torate went to the polls? The war-win 
ning coalition had been dissolved and the 
election (the first for ten years) was on 
normal party lines. After all the Torie 


were led by Churchill, the supreme arch 


tect of victory in the war. Gratitude, if 
nothing else, would sweep him and his 
party to power 

The gre tetul electorate threw out 


Churchill and the Tories with such en 
thusiasm that when parliament assembled 


after the debacle we Tories were hemmed 


into a corner of the chamber like a be 
sieged garrison 

Among the casualties was Brendan 
Bracken. He had represented the Lon 
don seat of North Paddington from 1929 


to 1945 and had gone down in the holo 
But remain the 
didate for North Paddington, resolved to 


caust did he Tory can 


win it back at the next general election? 


Not at all. He was a realist as well as 
1 romantic. What was the use of being 
a politician unless you were in parlia 


Pad 


dington and was adopted at a by-election 


ment? Accordingly he abandoned 


for the strong Tory seat at Bournemouth 
which duly returned him 

In 1952 he 
the House of 
a viscount in tribute to his great service 
to the Yet h 
Hou 


of Lords and he was seen in public les 


resigned as a member ot 


Commons and was create 


nation during the war 


took no part in the debates of the 


and less. His and financial 
affairs kept 


but in the 


publishing 


him busy during the day 


silence of the night he sat 


alone in his great house and read unti 


heer exhaustion brought surcease to h 


The 


end 


weary body long, long trail w 


coming to its 
I do 


married 


know Bracken 
He liked the company of 


not why neve! 
wom 
en within reason but preferred the hard 
rich with 


and 


romanticism of men 


their lust 


headed 


their inarticulate genius 
for powel 

The m\ that Brack 
en’s origin will probably never be solved 
there any 


he came, 


stery surrounded 


nor is logical explanation of 
London, 
moved at once among men of high posi 
tion. His heart was kindly 


how unknown to and 


and he detest 


ed injustice yet he never sought friends 


in humble places 


He was bewildered by only one thing 
the meaning of life. It eluded him 
and because of that he withdrew more 
and more from normal contact with 
humanity His beautiful house became 


a monk's cell in the last years of his 
life 
The 


en will 


life and death of Brendan Brack 
part of the 
It is only in a great metropolis that 


become London leg 
end 
a man can come from nowhere and play 
a dynamic role in and then 


die alone * 


peace war, 
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” 
n 
t 
of 
( rent needless expense, the 
{ Leo English ha made 
ttempt to keep the past alive 
xf I wclude old furniture, 
I eapon buxom figurehead 
ull ssel ind irawing ol 
Id people made by Shanandathit, the 
I 1k who died of tuber 
n 1829. But on Water Street 
I ill tf nde comin newn 
: ! the ib ences ol reries tner if 
HT ind tradition | lak { 
his is no ordinary st t 
No business section in Canad 


nore holidays than Water Street 


jlebiscite established Saturday clo 


or all stores and office The peopl 
) vork here Knock off for St Pat 
D St. Georg D d Burns 
[ | I< I 1O famuil 
And they hav 1ig 10 
on Regatta D | 1 on the first 
I in August, but \ | 
nitt or citizen no once 
their approval of the suitability 
| the weather for races on Quidi Vidi 





gun. Now 


morning of the 


he decision 


embered as a vintage holiday seas¢ 
for this was the one in which the races 
re called off each day until the Satur 
y. Each day the postponement was 
elayed until the whole town was at the 


ke and there seemed little point in 
oing back to work 


The National War Memorial 
Humphrey 


close to 


where Si Gilbert 





landed 


Streets, is the 


supposed to have between 


I 
Water and Duckworth 
xcal point of another kin 
1, 1916, eight hundred 
Roval Newfoundland 
stormed a point at 
Beaumont Hamel which the Germans 


ad held for two years. Earlier in the 


hol day 





ed officers 





n of the 


Regiment strong pol 


two British regiments had been cut 
© pieces in unsuccessful assaults. The 
Newfoundlanders failed, too, and ol 
xty-six were not casualties. Four ime 
of th Ayre family died that da 
hree with the RNR and the otn wit! 
British regiment. Long before cor 
ration. July 1 was a holiday of 
} kind < Water Street 
Wh th in that used to boom 
n tl he of Quidi Vidi fallen 
not ma oon speak n 
{ { 8) het tn Britis! iTriso 
vithdrawn from the island, a noon 


n was fired from Signal Hill, the 





rele eptuion The irm has b 1 

ked to VIV he custom and Wat 
Street m gain son of its past 

Overlooking the docks, just off Water 


St Sprackiin run 
| 


n the city. But his fid, the 1ronwoot 
ument shaped like a marlin spik 
ed in his trade rarely work oO 
it of sails these days And when 
or th ails are for something ca | 
nehy 
Spracklin, now seventy, remen rs tl 
of fifty vears ago when he Iped 
make sail for the great bankers like 
the Bluenose. although he never work 


d for that famous ship 
My boys work with me here part 


tim but they re smart they have other 





jobs. I'm too old for anything e! 


aid This?” he said answering a query 


ibout the canvas on which he was work- 


truck 


ng “A 


tarpaulin cover for a 
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ship. TI 
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lo tarpaulins, awnings, and I 


price oO 


bottle of screech or pinkie 


now sold by the liquor 


‘‘A panhandler, working his way up to the price of a bottle of screech, calls you ‘Skipper’ 


tugs the peak 


hile a hatch cover for a of his cap like a forelock and calls his 
about as close VE et prospective client “Skipper The saluta 
these days.” tion is at once nautical, respectful and 
sul where panhandler ffective. Screech is a mixture of rums 


board under a 
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: 
new label that displays a map of the 
legend “Newfoundhand’s 
Pinkie is cheap wine, 


waterfront connois 


island and the 
Famous Screech.” 
highly regarded by 
eurs, a chaser for screech 


Water Street complains there are no 
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25 YEARS AGO, IBM introduced its first electric typewriter 
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more characters, once a feature of the 
sland like the dialect stories which New 
foundlanders are suspected of devising 


and promulgating the way Henry Ford 


was supposed to have put out stories 
about the fodel T. Sample from the 
i958 lin [Two Newfoundland fishermen 
had been out in their dories all morn 


ing. When the boats drifted near to each 


other one of the men, anxious to know 
how his friend was doing, inquired, 
Arn The other replied “Narn 
The characters seem to have gone 
like the cobble which were taken up 
nine years ago with the tram lines, and 
the snows of yesteryear which have been 


hurried on their way by stretches of 
heated sidewalk, of all things. along 
the street. But Water Street remembers 
men like Mickey Quinn, Doc Neyle and 
The Hermit 

Mickey, who cperated at the turn of 
the century, was a man of style, not 
unlike W. C. Fields in manner. One day 
p in his cart blocking a 
When a traveler came along 
in h carriage he sent the coachinen 
up head to tell the fellow to move 
Gio awa ou bother me said Mickey 
The owner of the carriage finally came 
up and wakened him Who are you”? 
demanded Mickey I'm the governor, 
iid the other indignantly. Mickey smiled 
and put out hi hand You've got a 
good jolt hang on to it me boy he 
said warmly, and went back t leep 

Doc Neyle’s passion was tunera But 
not any old funeral rated his patron 
ag fo make sure he v convoying 
the best corpse in town Doc would sit 
by the side of the road with a bottle 
of rum until the cortege drew near and 
then step out and hold up his hand and 
stop the solemn procession to find out 
who was aboard. If he felt the deceased 
was worthy Doc would respectfully 
bring up the rear 

The Hermit was a remittance man 
who lived in a hut on the South Shore 
in the Eighties and made a meagre living 
by peddling trout, at twenty-five cents 
a dozen, and rabbits along Water Street 
ide wore corduroy pants and a rough 
Gansey jacket, named for the Guernsey 


tweed from which 


t was made. He was 
a wild-looking, bearded, taciturn man and 
no one paid much attention to him 
until the day the cable arrived trom 
England. Down from the hills he came 
dressed now in a frock coat, grey vest 
and silk hat and swinging a silver 
knobbed cane. Down Water Street he 
ime with small boys following him in 
wonder. Without speaking to any of the 
g townsfolk he marched aboard 
boat and sailed back to England, to a 
great inheritance, so it was said, and 
Water Street never saw him again 

Sid Pearce, now an engineer at Pep 
perrell, the United States Air Force base 


just out of town, remembers what it 
was like for a boy on Water Street at 
the turn of the century We would 


scrape together our pennies to get ten 
cents to buy the sailors a tot of rum 
and then ask them to bring up a parrot 
from South America or a stick of sugal 
cane from Barbados. Sometimes they 
remembered and they did bring them 
Other times we would egg them on to 


fight each other when they were drunk 


They told us wonderful stories about th 
Flying Dutchman which some of them 
swore tl ha I he said 

\ rt of a iry later some of 
these ne boys stood at dusk on Wat 
Street and watched a little lver airplan 


i n he rb 
swing down the hart 


j 


for the ocean and ev 





fame for a young pilot 
called Lindberg! 


These are some of Water Street 
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memories but the influences which made 
it the Bourse of all Newfoundland 
stemmed from the counting houses where 
bay windows look out to the sea, which 
brought the merchants their wealth and 
their power. 

By the middle of the nineteenth cen 
tury the colony, having won the right 
to exist, had begun to attract resident 
merchants and the custom of absentex 
ownership had fallen into disrepute. Most 
of the new merchants owned ships whict 
carried the cod of the Grand Banks to 
the West Indies and South America, too} 
spices and rum home to England, with 
a stop in Oporto in Portugal for sherry 
and port, and then brought manufactur 
ed goods out to be sold to the fishermen 
in stores operated or supplied on a whole 
sale basis by these same merchants. Some 
of the buildings on Water Street, con 
verted from fish sheds, have retained th 
shape and the smell of their original use 

Over the years a system of barter and 
credit grew up which made Water Street 
the bank as well as the corner store of 
the island. Fishermen were trusted for 
their supplies during the season and be 
yond, if they had had a bad year. This 
way of dealing persisted pretty well un 
changed until confederation when cash 
payments of baby bonuses and old-age 
benefits gave some of the people of the 
outports more regular cash than they 
had ever before seen 

Even though the old way of trading 
looked like a closed circuit in which the 
merchant could not help but make 
money, many a proud houseflag dipped 
in defeat after a couple of barren years 
of small catches and low prices in the 
fishery. But a few old firms have sur 
vived, like Jobs (1779) who vie in friend 
ly argument with Harveys (1776) for the 
honor of being the oldest company; Ayre 
and Sons; Baine, Johnston (1780) and 
Bowring Brothers (1811). The latte: 
St. John’s store, founded by an Exeter 
watchmaker and his wife who opened 
little place to sell laces and dry goods, 
was the beginning of C. T. Bowring Co 
Ltd. of London, one of the world’s great 
est privately owned businesses. It com 
prises some forty firms which control 
plantations in the tropics, once ran whale 
oil plants in the Arctic, and still run 
shipping lines and sell insurance. When 
the Newfoundland banks closed in an 
1894 panic the firm printed its own bank 
notes and carried on 

Of these old firms only Jobs. still 
sends trawlers to the Grand Banks and 
the company deals only in fresh frozen 
fish. Bowring got out of the fish busi 
ness shortly after World War II, after 
examining their books for the previous 
fifty years and figuring out they had 
lost money in it. The firm got out of 
wholesale trade about the same time 
“We felt we could use the money much 
better in our retail business. The tradi 
tional policy of long-term credit seemed 
unrealistic to us.” said Derrick Bowring 
forty-one-year-old head of the big Wate: 
Street store. The firm still operates two 
sealing vessels where once three thou 
sand men went to the ice in a hundred 
id twenty-five ships 


Bowring is engaged in a continuous 
redesigning of the Water Street store 
which is made up of five old buildings 

At one time it was impo$sible to get to 
the store from the executive offices,” he 
recalled We always had bad luck witl 
the fires. None of them ever got thi 
far 

The walls of Baine, Johnston's offices, 
tucked away behind a variety store, also 
operated by the company, are lined with 
pictures of the ships of the great sealing 
fleet the firm once sent out. The presi 
dent, T. W. Collingwood, who was eighty 
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Canada’s earliest airmen depended on Imperial 
aviation products, in war and in peace. 
Imperial gasoline powered Canada’s first air 


mail flight, in 1918. 


As more modern planes flew, Imperial re- 
search provided them with the new fuels they 
needed. For many years, Imperial was the only 


Canadian manufacturer of aviation alkylate, 
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IMPERIAL HELPS YOU FEEL SECURE WHEN THEY FLY 


For as long as Canadians have flown, Imperial’s leadership in 
aviation fuels and lubricants has helped make flying safer, surer 


an essential ingredient of aviation gasoline. 
The special skills and technical knowledge 
acquired over the years make Imperial! today 
the nation’s major supplier of aviation fuels. 
These skills and experience pay dividends to 
the motorist today when premium grades of 
gasoline are approaching top aviation octane 


standards. 


YEARS A LEADER IN CANADA’S 




















of premium grade ga 
approaches top aviation requireme 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


GROWTH 
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CUSTOM DELUXE 


Fast 





DRYER No. 559 


gentie irying without nfading 
wind-fraying line pping ’ 
Clothes come ovt at the exact deg 
dryness y< wrink } ; 
do not need troning Both Wast 
Dryer in White, Pastel Yeilow Pink, w 
White top And they are priced f th 
budget minded buyer 


1. 


GILSON MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 
GUELPH, ONTARIO 





Aiso a ymptete 1 f WM } ype 
automatic Washers Ww n Air Fur f 
Oil, Ga r Solid Fuels—t tr Rang 
Freezers—Refrigeraior Bilt Rang R 
trigerators and Fr zer 
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this | . nd has been with tne con 


pany 
Newman $s 
that 1S 


This 


wine sent to 


Water Street to mature aging, 


from three to five years, 


takes place at a grey-stone bonded wi 


house next to one of the streets three 
liquor stor Canadian Customs and 
Collingwood have the two keys that are 

C < get nto th wine bdDibbders 
treasure house. The aging process was 


discovered 3/70 years ago > 


when a shif 
t 
t 


ent was diverted from Portugal to 
. 


ived in 
than 
ever had 


Newfoundland and arr England 


th a finer bouquet any of the 


ct deliveries had 


But the man whose name is most often 


heard on Water Street hasn't even got a 
business there unless it 1s a Knitted-wear 
shop called Irene’s which he and his 


associates financed with the province's 


Premier Joseph E. Smal 


money. He is | 
wood Joey to the rest of Newfound 


land and often something unprintable to 


the men of Water Street 
He rarely goes to the street. He never 
goes to the City Club. His ts the Laurier 


a Liberal club office 1s 


up the hill. His 
large converted private dwelling across 


from the firehall which he occupies while 


waiting for a planned eight-million-dol 
lar legislative building, called Joey's 


Ivory Tower by his critics 
Smallwood has waged four ‘elections 
and successfully sponsored confederation 


for Newfoundland by representing the 


merchants as the Water Street gang 





roup of selfish, wealthy reactionaries 

Today confederation is generally ac 
cepted as good thing even on Wate 
Street. Any criticism that is left is now 
lirected at the manner in which it w 
rought about i shotgun wedding n 
rotiate by Canada and the U.K 

That's latural saig Smallwood 

i t lrove around h ipita 

point oO tt plac ner Poss 
omplete with rope threaten to lynct 
him after pro-confederation speec! 
It ( rough onte 1oO 


That’s 
bec 
Lib 
government in 
last 


was bound to be an s.o.b. 
the Water Street 


just because I 


reason crowd 


rories, was a 
Now there is a 


tawa they 


Tory 
found a 
They didn't kr 
that; 


have at Spi 


and political home 
they 
knew they hated me.’ 

And Water Street, which has had 
bad luck 
lose its 


an effective political symbol out of 


before they 





what were 


mementos 


the 


with its 


may 


chief hate man who 1 
ancient thoroughfare 
Teo like to 


the 


out of politics 

said premier. “I could |} 
senatorship before the Lib 
but I turned it down. I've | 
rendezvous with history 
politicians 


get 
year,” 
had a 
went out 
my I'm not 


one of those 


to be 


ing 


hangs around too long and become 


pitiful figure. I 
After all I'm a newspape 


want to | 


retire an 
some writing 
I'm 


nan by profession 


Newfoundland’s 


going to wi 
Story of confede 


think 


whole 


the 


tion. I i'm the only one who 
tell the And Ill tell 
without any punches pulled.” 

But goes 
the province’s tenth birthday celebrati 
next summer He hopes the rest of . 
Canada as it Is still ANnOW 


will 


story 


before he he wants to 


Canada, or 


to many Newfoundlanders, show 


little than it did t : 


the 


enthusiasm 
took 


so casually, with ne 


more 


years ago. Canada addition o 
province 
nore interest than shown 
the 
that many feelings were deeply bruised 

Water Street, hears 
Joey's possible departure bite th 
bullet and carry 
t / 


it aid 


might be 


opening of a new television statior 


when it abo 
will 


and 


on prosper 


ust a 


when it became part of Canada 
for instance, is planning 
And not the M 


but places like Montreal and | 


Bowrings 

invade the mainland 

tim 

ro ito 
If Water Street continues to stretch ¢ 

1 this way it add to it lé 

n North Am 

longest * 


could its fan 
the oldest thoroughfare 


ie distinction of being the 


Is the United Appeal too big? 


Continued from page 14 


“Corporations have become the barons of charit 


Some insist their workers sign payroll pledge: 


much IK¢ i feeling of ixatior 


conclude 


Most campaign executives insist that 
tt federating of agenck has not di 
shed ti iditional spirit of charity 

W have progressed from being ou 
brothers k pers to our brother help 
I th imunity leve says Hart 
sO man of this year’s Calga 
Com Chest Others stres tha 
harit ma have srought i 

ter gio of satisfaction to the giv 
po a ol lority upor 
cip t which the arge organiza 

tions 1 help eliminate 

Bec e la scale private philanthro 


py ha practically taxe out of 
xiStel naritaDle receipts in Canada 
come more and more dependent 


on the generous impulses of business cor 


porations and the men who run them 


companies 


give through a genuine 





old-fashioned toward 


their neighbors and a considered sense 
of public duty. Others give for “busi 
ness” reasons. With most. the two mo 
tives are mixed in a proportion impos- 


MACLEAN’S 


MAG 


As the corporations have become th 
barons of charity, some executives have 
been insisting that their employees pi 
ticipate in community chest payroll d 
luction plan James S. Duncan, chair 


man of the Ontario Hydro, last fall calle 





into the commission's assembly hall 


ployees who refused to sign pledge c 





They were addressed by executives wl 


implied that they were bad Mo 


citizens 


f 


of the holdouts signed up. One Calg 
employer disgusted with the low contrib 
tions his plant, summoned his sta 


together for an explanation. When | 


was told that most of the employees hat 


given at home, he refunded the hom 


donation to each worker, then demam 


ed his signature on a pledge 


payroll 
During the hiring procedure at the Can 
adian Westinghouse 


plant in Hamilton 


new men are asked to sign cards which 
the 


ductions plan, at 


enroll them in chest de 


community 
the time as they 


applications 


Same 
the 
and 


fill out for usual per 


sion, hospital-surgical life-insurance 


schemes 


As the organization of charity becomes 


more and more systematic, the approach 
AZINE, SEPTEMBER 27 195# 


























‘ 
the giver is also changing. Those who full-page newspaper ad to non-contribu 
n the united appeals have recognized tors, asking: “What would your neigh 
it a multitude of psychological forces bors say if they knew? What if the 
involved in any charitable act. Dur ecret were to leak out among your 
a recent Toronto campaign for a friends, at your place of worship? 
for unmarried mothers, for in Dont be an outsider. Don’t carry that 
nce, women nvassing homes collect heavy secret around with you, that you're 
very little, but when men canva not as far ited, responsible and gen 
lled on husbands in the office the erous as others . . that you're not 
tions were louble the target. Con ally as good a citizen your friends 
nce, social and business pressure bat ind neighbors The advertisement 
h mans p inclination to prompted some violent letters to the 
himself only with himse Cana ditor and a dozen nasty phone calls 
cnarit Xperts rrently study to campaign headquarters But dona 
report Dr. Ernest Dichter, the tions during the next forty-eight hours 
ipal exponent in North America totaled $1,.500,.000—the largest amount 
otivational research, dealing with of money ever collected by the city 
problen United Appeal in that length of time 
Giving and not giving.” claims Dich As result of the Dichter studies 
somel Oo attitudes that Canadian charity campaign planners will 
hildhood—toilet train in future use fewer posters of crippled 
for Dichter explains that children and needy families Such pic 
ms: “If 1 give in to Mommy tures,” says Dichter, “have a very pecu 
| oO { ind lean, then ila ‘motional effect According to his 
ost oF nice instrument of my theory they create a subconscious feeling 
Dich laintains that tl y in tl iewer that: “The moment I give to 
oO ppl to charitable giving, be these people, | am somehow assuming 
of son As lon I ponsibility for their difficulties in an 
old out ‘ keep on wooing me irretrievable fashion.” Dichter recom 
Youll keep o eing nice to meé The nends campaign posters show instead 
ment | ¢ I noney, nobod all the wonderful givers—groups of fine 
bout I more All I get pstanding people, feeling wonderful be 
om vyol l plastic thing ise they gay 
nd I nev rom you again until Very few of the nearly three million 
xt yeal Canadians who annually give part of 
To count Dicht their earnings to community appeals 
commends that cl t ppeals becorne ealize the full extent of the organiza 
nuch more brutal. One approach h y on machinery behind the canvasser 
gests You don't rve to be ed a vho” solicits their contribution The 
tizen, if 0 lon’t participat If irge drives are field-marshaled by 
ou don't give, you a a pig! campaign cabinet composed of divi 
It's doubtful whether ¢ n fund ion chairmen (in charge of corpora 
raisers will ever adopt ch an inde tions, employees, special na S nal] 
line, but last year the Toronto | 1 yusinesses and residential), public-rela 


\ppeal came close when it addressed tions co-ordinators plus the permanent 








We'll just lay that aside for a moment... 





headquarters 
man commands half a dozen 


eaders, who in turn set the obdject 


for their six team captains, each of wl 
herds a 


platoon of canvassers 


The cabinet” sets quotas tor ¢ 
member of the chain at the start of 
campaign. Because no one can al 
his target -unless the tier beneath 
produces the equested amounts I 
is considerable pressure from the 
Success or failure of a drive most 


rectly depends on the response from 


executives of the 


business firms and 


whose donations are used to 


lesser givers Specially recruited 


make up data cards on ¢€ 


searchers 


man, showing his past 


staff Every division ch 


community's lars 
well-to-do resid 


influer 


positioas Spa 


om 
ich 
the 
tain 
him 
ere 
top 
di 
the 


rest 


en 


other relevant 
information which might give some hint 


time interests and any 
of the best manner in which to approach 
him 

These pace setters are then contacted 
with great care by their social peers, pick 
ed because of personal or business friend- 
ships. The canvass is 


cordial but firm 


there are few outright refusals. “It’s a 
shakedown,” one company president told 
me ‘We give by 


doubtful that 


compulsion It’s 
many corporation heads 
feel this way but certainly some do, and 
most of them give anyway 

In determining their fund raising stra 
chairmen try to deploy 


tegy, Campaign 


their manpower in the most effective way 


In a recent million-dollar drive for the 
Jesuit-run Jean-de-Brebeuf College, Alan 
Macnaughton, MP for the Montreal con 


stituency where the school 1s. situated, 


was persuaded to join the campaign com 
mittee 


Macnaughton, a prominent busi 


nessman who was then a leading mem 


ber of the Commons Standing Commit 
Banking. was picked to approach 
James Muir, president of the Royal Bank 
Muir put his bank 


tee on 
down for fifty thou 
ind dollars. Macnaughton 
Gordon Ball, the 


then ap 
Banh ot 
reminded 


proached 
Montreal president, and gently 
him of the gift by his chief competitoi 
Ball equalled the donation exactly 
Probably Montreal’s 
philanthropist is J. W 
Montreal Star 


olutionized 


most generous 
McConnell, the 
retired publisher. He rev 


executive giving in Canada 
rhirties, man 


twenty-five-thousand-dol 


during the early when he 
iged to get a 
lar donation for a local charity 
Herbert Holt 
Holt had 


cheques for smaller amounts 


from Sir 
a traditionally stingy giver 
handed .McConnell _ three 
McConnell 
tore them up in his face and refused to 
Holt’s office 


leave until he was reluc 





discover the real beauty 
of your home ! 


Create your own colorful setting, your own atmosphere 

of beauty around your home, and you will express 

all the ove and warmth within. 

Visualize the loveliest of Spring flowers as they will 
surround your house—tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, and 
crocuses. Make this vision come true by planting 
Government-inspected Dutch Bulls this Fall. Inexpensive, 
sold everywhere; and as long as you can dig a hole in the 
ground, there's still time to plant Dutch Bulbs 


Discover the real beauty of your home. 


plant Dutch Bulbs this fall 


ASSOCIATED SULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
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If you want to pick the fe 
right drink, first of all * 
pick the right country. In_ | 
Jamaica, they’ve known all 
there is to know about the 
making of fine rums for 
Con- 


hundreds of years. 


noisseurs of rum, all have 





their favourite brands, but 
© 


A 


——————— 
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*VERY DARE tc 


“ALL IMPORTED 
THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ 


TON 





As France is 
to Champagne... 


many types from aa 


JAMAICA, B.W.!I 








most of them come from 
Jamaica. 









Look for the word 
Jamaica on the bottle to be 
sure of a superior rum for 








your cocktails, collins’ and 






swizzles. Jamaica Rum is 


“BORN TO BLEND”’, 
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tantly handed a cheque for the full sum. 

As well as being continually asked for 
personal contributions, the presidents of 
many of Canada’s large business firms 
are becoming increasingly concerned with 
destination of corporate 
gifts to charity. A study of taxation sta 
tistics shows that out of their 1957 net 


the size and 


taxable income of three billions Cana 
donated thirty-two mil 


purposes 


dian companies 


for charitable 


lion dollars 
imendment introduced in the 


lact hndget 


{t Dudgel 


corporations can deduct up 


to ten percent for charitable donations 











n computing their taxable income. It 
cost company earning two million 
dollar ear only $113,000 to hand 
$7 00.000 
\ yf Canadian co porate cha 
table behavior carried out under the 
chairmanship of George Black claimed 
that of t 8/8 corporations studied 
forty-three percent considered the worthi 
ness Of cause is their main reason fo 
iving. Fourt percent of the executives 
pe { ranked duty to the community 
as their moti while the balance listed 
ich ous reasons aS tax advant 
public relations and personal pressure 
from th olicitor 
When the person making the req 
t good custor ind when the pre 
bad enough 71VE commente 
one board chairman. A company pres 
lent xpressing a more typical view 
id Our contributions are based on 
the iwture of the appeal, in relation to 
hat we think company can alto 
t the tim 
A strong factor for charitable support 


often mentioned by businessmen is thet 
iversion to having more 

activity taken over by the gov 
criticism by 


Following some 


shareholders of his brewing and business 


empire’s generous charitable activities, I 
P. Taylor once replied at an annual meet 
ing of one of his companies: “It’s in the 
interest of industrial shareholders for 
corporations to increase their support of 
welfare and higher education, so that the 
balance of state support and influence 
may not become overpowering.” 
Because they have their own charitabl 
commitments at home, U.S. companie 
with Canadian subsidiaries have general 
ly not been very free with their dona 
tions. In one recent building fund cam 
paign. a university president personall 
six large U.S 


erating in his province 


canvassed companies op 


yut found th 


' , ; 
only one could or would contribute 


spectacular exception is the U.S I 


] 


LC 
trolled Imperial Oil Company which la 


vear gave away an estimated million-and 





i-half dollars through 525 grants rangins 


from fifty to hundred and fifty thor 


sand dollars. One Imperial executive told 
me that most head-office vice president 
spend nearly ten percent of their time 
working 


considering charity appeals, o1 


ictively on campaigns 


This kind of involvement can ojfte! 
cost a company more than its cash dona 
tion The contribution of the time o 
senior executives Is a major sacrifice ft 
the company which is thus deprived o 


their talent and experience.” says Ca 
Reinke, of the Du Pont Company o 
Canada Du Pont 


requests a year for the loan of an execu 


about fil 


receives 


tive, and complies with a third of them 


If a director o 
{ 


Sted in 


your company 1s inter 
1 particular drive, you /have to 
supply somebody, or it’s considered ar 
affront says Charles Dalton 
of Carling Breweries We 


hiring a man just so we'd have somebod\ 


presiden 


consider 


to loan out 
admitted 


another company president 
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For La-Z-Boy Style Folder write: 


DELUXE UPHOLSTERING COMPANY LIMITED, WATERLOO, ONTARIO 















Combines all the 


reclines automatically 


separate 
room furniture. 






MACLEAN’S 


comfort of 


to any 


stool to blend with modern 


the patented 


La-Z-Boy reclining action with modern low back 
styling. The Hi-Lo back raises easily from normal 
low” position to full comfort height and then 


level. Only a 


“ genuine La-Z-Boy has the low swept lines and 


living 





Patent No. 395678 





MAGAZINE, 


No. 733 


“Back is scarcely 32” high in 
all Hi-Lo styles. Available in a 
wide selection of colours and 
fabrics with matching stool. 
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1ada’s advertising indusi has be 
so worried about continually losing 
personnel to charity campaigns, that 
ecently established Canadian Adver- 

Advisory Board has been given as 
of its jobs the handling of these re- 
Harry | 


r, the owner of a Toronto advertis- 


on a co-operative basis 


gency who has studied the problem, 


group of ad _ executives I've 


n cases in which an account shifted 
iuse another agency worked in close 
tact with it during a charitable cam 
he business executives lent to charity 
es—the Toronto United Appeal now 
rrows fifty for up to five months 
picked deliberately by 


are often 


r companies to test their organizing 
nd sales ability 


j 


“ve seen men promot 
in their companies, because they did 
ch a good job in the campaign,” I was 
ld by John Yerger, executive director 
Toronto's United Appeal 
In Vancouver last fall, Charles L: 
rche, of the International Woodwork 
of America, became Canadian chari 
es’ first loaned labor executive. He spent 
his two months’ hitch persuading some 
welve thousand workers to join payroll 
leduction schemes. This system of sub 
tracting small regular 
of having to part with a sudden chunk of 


pay cuts insteac 


ish has significantly multiplied employee 
fonations. Workers at Halifax Shipyards 
Limited, for 
Halifax Community Chest three hundred 
Under the 


heme introduced last year, they gave 


instance, used to give the 


payday deduction 


ree thousand dollars. There is no legal 

ligation to maintain pledges, but de 
ults at most plants are running below 
ne percent 


The scale for payroll giving suggested 





by community chests is fifteen minutes 
”ay weekly for annual incomes below 
ix thousand dollars a year. Executives 
ire asked to contribute $134 out of a 
$10,000 salary; $2,500 on $50,000. Some 
nanagements carefully avoid pressuring 
nployees to meet these standards. At 
Imperial Oil, for example, pledges are 
ollected in sealed envelopes and seen by 
no company executive. Other firms simply 
pass around open lists, blandly exposing 
the extent of individual generosity. Ken 
reth LeM. Carter, senior 
ner of the chartered accounting firm of 
don't 


Toronto part 


McDonald, Currie, reported: “I 
know what the personal giving is of my 
taff, but I certainly take a great deai of 
nterest in their total. I think it’s fam 

me to turn the heat on them as a 
roup.” 

One Waterloo, Ont., plant helps boost 
mployee giving by handing out chances 
yn a company draw for each fifteen cents 

week tha 
ocal community chest. (The first prize 1s 


two weeks’ holidays.) The gimmick raised 


a worker contributes to the 


ontributions in one year from one to 
ix thousand dollars. A few employers 
lave retaliated against staff refusals to 
participate in payroll deduction. When 
Local 43 officials of the Toronto Civic 
Employees Union asked for two days 
time off for three 
Christmas party for the members’ chil 
iren, the request was denied. In rejecting 


the application, one of the city council 


lors pointed out that the union had ob 
jected to being canvassed by the United 
\ppeal last fall 

Most unions back the 
chemes. “We like payroll giving because 
t takes off the pressure. It’s entirely in 
the hands of the employees. Management 
has nothing to say about it,” says Bob 
president of the Trades and 
Labor Council in Winnipeg, where more 
than a hundred firms are already par- 
licipating and a hundred and thirty more 


men to prepare a 


deduction 


Russell], 
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are expected to be signed up this year. 

Payroll deduction has caught on most 
spectacularly in the Toronto area. Nearly 
half of all companies employing thirty 
or more have joined the plan, boosting 
employee contributions by four hundred 
percent in the past two years. With an 
nual collections now approaching nine 
Toronto has the world’s 


united fund 


million dollars 


ninth largest There is a 
permanent staff of fifty organizers plus 
the campaign-time army of thirty thou- 
sand volunteers. Collection costs have 


been slashed to six percent of the take. 


partly through the introduction of an 
IBM pledge card processing system which 
allows five technicians to do the work of 
two hundred clerks. 

Toronto’s 1957 campaign dramatic 
ally demonstrated that under the United 
Appeal idea, charity no longer begins at 
home. The canvass, which 
once dominated charitable giving, has 
declined to only seven percent of the 
total Some Canadian communities, 
Moose Jaw and Trail among others, have 
completely abandoned 


residential 


house-to-house 
collections, preferring to depend on the 





more easily controlled payroll deduction 
plans and special names lists. 

The alternative to the tightly federat 
illustrated by Montreal 
which has more individual charity ap 
peals then any North American city ex 
cept New York. Some measure of federa 
tion has been 
uniting ol 


ed a ppeal 1S 


introduced 
ninety 
tant, Jewish, French Catholic and Eng 
lish Catholic groups, but they are able 


through the 


agencies into Protes 


to collect only million dollars 
compared with Toronto’s nine, despite 


the larger population 


seven 


“The public here 
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Taste spar 





ing light 


CROWN and see = “4 


how good - really good 
-a lager beer can be. 
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SAVE ON YOUR 
INCOME TAX 


while you save 
for retirement 


ent Annuity premiums Mav now 


Canadian Governn 


be deducted from income for tax purposes, within 


certain iimits 


] 


This means that any taxpayet ncluding self 
employed persons is now allowed the tax advan 


| 


tage which was formerly available only to employees 


contributing to registered pension plans. 


SAMPLE TAX SAVINGS 





Earned Income Contribution Tax Saving 


to Savings Plan* 


: ( $ 39 
( 9 
} 2 
_ 
'J 
) } 24 








For full information and assistance in selecting the 


plan best suited to your needs, mail this coupon, 


To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities 
Department of Labour, Ottawa (Postage free 


4 informat wing how 
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ontributors that they're entitled 


illowed its branches to join fe 


drives 


Society bluntly insists that it mu 





i 








+” 


irles Young, the executive direc 


the Montreal Council of Socia 


I lfare trade asso 
To add to the confusion, six hun 


jor and minor campaigns an 








compete for philanthropic dona 
tl ity, to f \ thing 
rom hospitals to dog cemeteries. On top 


full-scale campaigns, Montreal has 


lays Toronto now illows only 
day Trail, B.C has federated 
o successfully that the co 


oxes carried by Legionnaires on 


Day the only tag day permitted 


tickers informing united appe: 


. % 


Popp) 


2 i 

Montreal's profusion of appeals has 
nted charitable instincts that the 
ollection total has not increased 
951, in spite of the intervening 


ind a doubling in the number of 
We feel the situation borders 
npossible says Young There 


1 very much greater consol 


of campaigns 


t 


jor holdouts in Canada against 


11 centralization of appeals are 


Salvation Army and the Canadian 


Society, which have joined only 


of the smaller chests The Red 


1 1956, and now belongs to 


thirty groups. The Salvation Army 


rmined to remain independent so 


ollectors can spread the word 


during their rounds. The ¢ 





in order to educate contributor 


1 


danger signs of the disease 


anadians haven't become aware of tt 


t ist fort new fund ippeal 
oon moving here om the U.S 
paigns to help fina 
to a VarietV oO di ises n 
unpronoun if Dut dre 
Al isth } iS pro 
| An ind ¢ tic 
) tion of hbrot I 
ider). The \ Foun 
i Commor Cold rent 
Canadian prospect Th p 
tl I th campaign 
o th ilready operating n 
hritis, deafness, blindne 


oO cular ] ‘trop 
1O epilep 1 
I fh will | IK 
in local appeals. Som will 
existing funds and chests at the com 
| othe! will remain 


h the Cancer Society 


xpected nflux indicate the 

haracter of charity. As federal 

municipal government 

| tions, the 

Oo | \ € igen hanging 

t ef tor the destitute to pre 

’ oO tions that ¢ nisery 
Toronto | ted Appeal, for instan 

en ntres for transient ul 

t priori tego Dut Classe 

wial, character-building programs 

lren, and the promotion of inter 


t 


understanding. Nearly half of 


noney collected by the Toronto fund 


or relief, but George Barber, 


get committee chairman, predicts 


within a decade only ten percent 


needed for the provision of basic 


rity today means not just allevia 
want says M. Wallace McCut 


the Toronto businessman who is 


president of the Canadian Welfare 


It means the provision of the 
and character - building services 


virtually the entire community, 


including those in moderate or comfor 
circumstances 


Probably the Canadian fund - raising 
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TOBACCO ODOUR: 
‘aette 


Double-Action Spray Fights 
Germ Danger, Too! Fragrant 
WizaRD Deodorizer kills all 
household smells fast—helps pro- 


Koponiz# 
bS4 Air Sanit? 
tect health when used as directed. Sl 
Pine Scent or Spring Bouquet. 


WIZARD béovorizerR 
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IMPROVES ALL MEALS! 











thod which has best 





preserved the 
ginal spirit of charity is the cclorful 
nual round of Les Guignoleurs, in ru 
Juebec at Christmas. Dating back to 
populai 


ustom during the French 


onial regime, when brightly tunicked 
collected money for the poor, mem 
of the Quebec Commercial Travel 
Association still dress up. and ringing 
id bells and 
ey in big stockings for the under 


leved 
vileged 


waving rattles, gather 
in thirty Quebec parishes 
But many of the biggest campaigns in 


ida owe part of their success to tl 


and experienced machinery of 
- \. Brakeley & Co a Mont 
cf 1d-raising firm. In its decade of Cana 
4 
~ 


operation the Brakeley firm has o1 


uzed drives for the raising of four 
ndred million dollars in one hundred 
npaigns. These have been mostly fo 
» included o1 Symp! 





W hen 


1944 skipper Hart 


Brushett of the famous salvage tug 


In February 


Foundation Franklin was called 


upon to sort out the mess resulting 
from one of the strangest colli 
ions in history—a big steamship 
had derailed a railroad train 


It happened when a_ howling 





blizzard swept over Halifax and 
left snowdrifts five feet high in 
the city streets. It caught half a 


hundred ships anchored in Bedford 
sasin iwaiting convoy and it 


handled them with such ferocity 
that everal broke adrift 


Ove of these was a British naval 


When her anchor cables 


transport 
parted she drove straight for shore 
and, as if with deliberate malice 
he m inaged to point het prow atl 
the Rockingham rail vards Her 
eight thousand tons carried her p 
over the shallow and when 


stopped she had made a satisT) 


ying 





Orchestra and the Shakespearean Festival 
Foundation at Stratford. “In a dynamic 
people-y business like fund raising,” says 
Brakeley, “one cannot stand still by 
settling for what has been done before 
We are applying the art of institutional 
financing to fund raising.” 

In spite of such commercialization of 
philanthropy, I found during my survey 
that the majority of Canadians—particu 
larly those able to give the most—still 
prefer the highly organized approach of 
th ur a | 


€ nited Tunds 


and community chests 
But I also discovered that an increasing 


mber of Canadians long for the return 


of more spontaneous charity methods 
One discouraged but community - con 
cious Toronto executive summed up the 

elings of the latter group when he told 
n I get much more satisfaction out 
of giving a dime to a panhandler, than 
eeing $10.58 knocked off my pay cheque 


for charity each month * 


CANADIANECDOTE 


ship hit train 


wreck out of a train of fourteen 
ilroad Cal 

At dawn Brushett was called at 
iis home, and he set out to find 
his tug. No traffic was moving in 
the city and, after a futile struggle 
to scale the drifts in his front yard 
on foot, he went back for a pair 
of snowshoes. He was still wearing 
them, so they say, when he came 
flopping aboard the Franklin. The 
powerful tug lay so deeply mantled 
in snow that it took two hours of 
hard shoveling to free her suffi 
ciently so that she could go to 
work 

By the use of ground tackle the 
errant naval transport was refloat 
ed and taken back to her anchor 
age, where she could lord it over 
ner isters and brag of the blow 
she had struck in the long battle 
between the two great rival users 


of steam engines FARLEY MOWAT 


For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents 
out of Canada’s colorful past Maclean's will pay $50. Indicate source 
material and mail to Canadianecdotes, Maclean's, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto. No contributions can be returned. 
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SABENA sews teiden 


} 


NEW WAY 
TO FLY TO 
MOSCOW! 


SABENA announces the world’s first and 
only DC-7C service direct from New York! 





Again SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel with the first, fastest, 
most luxurious one-stop New York-to-Moscow DC-7C service. SABENA S 
ftight leaves New York every Sunday at 5 P. M., arrives Monday at 7:20 
P. M., Moscow time. Your transatlantic ticket can include a stop-over 
at the Brussels World's Fair and 25 extra cities at no extra fare. For 
reservations on the Sunday flight, or 3 mid-week flights, call SABENA 


or your Travel Agent. SABENA Offices are located in all major cities. 












MADE IN CANADA 
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ESQUIRE 


SCUFF-KOTE 


Made especially for children's scuffed shoes 


Scuffs don’t stand a chance 


it on any old way and, like magic, your children’s worn, beat-up shoes look 





with Esquire Scuff-Kote on the job. You just slap 


new again. No brushing rubbing, no work at all for you! So easy, so fast, 


the youngsters can shine their own! Just apply Esquire Seuff-Kote; it dries 


shiny-bright, party neat ; smooth, soft and natural =~ - 
ig. Ugly scrapes and cratches completely disap- @=zz'@ D) (Movarantoed by > 
r, Use Esquire Scuff-Kote for all P 


Good Housekeeping 
‘ae You'll recognize it in the bright circus package 







ta tiivns 


looking 


children’s scuffed PARENTS, 
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45 soveanisto ™ 
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And sometimes 


There’s an ingenious youngster in Saska- 
toon who, whenever he’s far from home 
and thirsty, stops by the nearest soda 
ountain and asks please can he have a 
glass of water. Then he pulls a pack of 
emonade from his pocket and 


mixes his own pop 
* * * 


You don't often see a pair of cro- 
cheted pillow slips any more, complete 
with the traditional hand-worked motto 

and you almost never see a pair sport- 
ing a typographical error, as well. A 
church 


The lovingly lettered 


pair did turn up at a Winnipeg 
bazaar, though 


inscription read 


“Sleep well fried 
* * * 


From St. John’s, Newfoundland, comes 
a report of coasting skipper in Bonavista 
Bay who hankered so for a dish of fresh 
cod he hauled his vesse! inshore by the 
floating marker of a cod trap and helped 
himself liberally He was more than 
grateful and next day when a local fisher- 
man hauled in his cod trap he found a 
tightly corked bottle 


the bottle was a two-dollar bill and a 


lashed to it. Inside 


note They couldn't be any fresher!” 
* * * 


Before summer's end the district man- 
iger of a branch plant in Windsor made 
himself a fine hero with his all-female 
office staff by announcing that they'd all 
have to work Saturday ind no over- 
time We doubt he'll ever try it again 


He arrived Saturday morning to find all 





26 women on the job, clad in a gay, gay 
variety of pedal pushers, Bermuda shorts, 
sunsuits, playsuits, toreador pants and 
one outfit that looked suspiciously like 


a bathing suit. 
* * * 


Seen on a Toronto street: one of those 
big white street-cleaning trucks pulls up 
for a stoplight, big letters across the back 
urging “Help keep Toronto clean An 
arm reaches out of the cab and tosses 


away an empty cigarette package. 


for true, 
Canadian scene. 


Address Parade, c 


MACLEAN’S MAG 


a chaser 


What we call a loaf of bread is know 
in Scotland as a half loaf and when 
recent arrival from the Highiands aske 
bakery for “twe 
halves” it didn’t baffle the clerk a mo 


in a Brandon, Man 


ment. The customer was speechle 





though, to see her pick a loaf off the 
Shelf, slice it across the middle and pop 
it in a bag for him 


* * * 


It was nice of British Columbia to 
present Princess Margaret with an island 
all her own, but we wonder how long 
posterity will recall the island’s associa 
tion. The other day a man in North 
Battleford, Sask., made some casual ref 
erence to the E.P. Ranch and his teen-ag 
niece exclaimed, all interest, “I didn't 
know Elvis Presley owned a ranch up 
here!” 

* * * 


An ill wind had a change of heart, 
one recent washday in Cobourg, Ont 
After lifting a sheet off a clothesline in 
one College St. backyard it deposited 
it carefully on a neighbor’s line half a 
block away 

x * * 


When a traveling circus had to make 
a non-parade trek along a Montreal 
thoroughfare, a motorist found himself 
elephant 
Impatiently edging forward he accident 
ally nudged the elephant’s rear leg, at 
which the beast promptly sat down on 


stuck behind a slow plodding 


the hood of his car with a horrid crum 
pling sound. The motorist’s wails drew 
only an impassive shrug from the ele 
phant keeper. He said that the animal 
had been trained for years that a light 
touch on the back of his leg was his 
cue to back up and sit down on an over- 


turned tub. Expect an elephant to forget? 


humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
No contributions can be returned. 


o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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schenley RESERVE 
because I know it’s 6 years old. I know 


of no other whisky in its price range 
to match it — for age or for taste. 
































Schenley Reserve is now in a new crystal-clear bottle. 
It is still the same certified 6-year-old whisky... and 
still, for age, for price, for taste, the best you can buy. 


4 Pale . > P . ee ; J ‘a { 
<n a SNCHICU LTD. Descellers of certif~ied-age whiskies ( 





AGED 8 YEARS °* RESERVE, AGED 6 YEARS . GOLDEN WEDDING, AGED 5S YEARS 
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